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FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND SIAM. 


THIRTY-FOUR years ago, Napoleon III. was persuaded to utilise the 
Expeditionary force then on its way back from Tientsin, to conquer 
Cochin-China-and found a French colony at Saigon. There were 
great potentialities in the enterprise, and the “forward” school of 
politicians were not slow to make them evident. It was discovered 
that Cambodia had been tributary to Cochin-China as well as to 
Siam, and that the duty devolved upon France of assuming the 
responsibilities and privileges of her new acquisition. Then the 
dual suzerainty was found inconvenient, and negotiations were 
entered into which resulted in the cession, by Siam, of the sole 
protectorate to France, on condition, only, that the form of a 
protectorate should be preserved and that Cambodia should never 
be incorporated as a Cochin-Chinese province. Then an expe- 
dition was sent, under M. de Lagrée, to explore the Meikong, and 
report on the opportunities for commerce which were believed 
to exist along its banks. Then, when Dupuis had proved the 
practicability of reaching Yunnan by way of Hanoi, it occurred to 
certain people in Paris and at Saigon that it would be well to 
occupy Tongking. As Hué was still unsubdued, there could be 
no pretence, here, of asserting the suzerain rights of Annam: 
so the inability of the Tongkingese mandarins to maintain order 
VOL. XXI, 37 
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and suppress brigandage was alleged as a motive for interference. 
Then the desirability became evident of strengthening the Cen- 
tral Power whose outlying dependencies had been thus detached ; 
and the blessings of civilization in the shape of a French pro- 
tectorate were conferred upon Annam. It seemed now, for a 
moment, that the natural limit of things had been reached. The 
Annamese empire had been once more compacted, and the moun- 
tains which separate it from the valley of the Meikong form an 
admirable scientific frontier. But historical students discovered 
that the kings of Cambodia had once owned a much larger territory 
than they now possessed, and that former kings of Annam had 
collected tribute in the Meikong valley. France clearly inherited 
all the rights and duties this might be held to imply; and 
the potential claim was worked up till M. Ribot was moved to 
declare, two years ago, in the Chamber of Deputies, “that all the 
countries lying eastward of the Meikong, from the point where it 
leaves China, should belong to France.” Now, the bearings of this 
observation, like an equally-famous one of Captain Cuttle’s, lie in 
the application of it. English interest is keenly concerned in the 
maintenance of Siam as a buffer State between Burmah and French 
territory. That interest may remain languid so long as French 
activity is confined to the lower Meikong ; but it might conceivably 
hecome acute if the claim were pushed to its potential limits; for 
it not only involves the annexation of a region somewhat larger 
than Annam itself, which Siam alleges to have been under her 
own jurisdiction for more than a hundred years; but it would 
involve inconvenient approximation to our own frontiers in the 
north, and the absorption of territory which the Indian Delimi- 
tation Commission has just expressly ceded to Siam. It will 
scarcely be wasted time, therefore, to examine the political posi- 
tion, and to review certain facts that bear upon the French claim. 
Political boundaries in the Far East are frequently ill-defined; 
and in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, especially, warfare seems to 
have been well-nigh constant, and the tangle of races to have 
become well-nigh inextricable. Certain historical outlines are, 
however, perceptible, and history is always useful in throwing 
light on modern developments. 

French relations with Siam, date back, as is well known, to 
the days of Louis XIV.; and though the episode forms a well- 
known chapter of Oriental history, the details are sufficiently 
curious to deserve recapitulation at a time when Republican 
statesmen seem bent on reviving the policy and projects of the 
Great Monarch. Many strange things were done during those 
early days of European adventure when Holland and Portugal 
and France and England were striving with jealous rivalry to 
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obtain concessions and commercial privileges along the coast-line 
of Southern Asia; but it would be hard to find an incident 
surpassing in eccentricity the attempt made by the French to 
convert and dominate Siam. They were curious times, in many 
ways. Nations that were hostile to each other in Europe carried 
their quarrels to India and Indo-China. Sects that were in rivalry 
at Rome carried their differences to China and Japan. Individual 
adventurers were carving out for themselves careers that led to 
power and fortune. Intrigue was rampant, diplomacy little scru- 
pulous, and the propaganda overbearing in fanatical activity and 
aggression. One of the most dissolute of kings was finding sal- 
vation under the seductive influence of Madame de Maintenon and 
Pére la Chaise; Colbert was trying to push French commerce ; 
and both were willing to establish French influence in Siam, with 
a view to the advancement of the Church, the extension of trade, 
and the exaltation of the monarch who conceived himself the im- 
personation of France. When, therefore, Mgr. Pallu, who had been 
hospitably entertained by King Phra Narai, returned to Europe 
with projects of ecclesiastical, political, and commercial adventure, 
he gained a ready hearing at the French Court. 

Phra Narai, who was then king of Siam, seems to have been 
constitutionally liberal. He had not only admitted the English 
and Dutch to trade in his dominions, but had sent to Goa to invite 
commercial relations with the Portuguese. There was, therefore, 
nothing surprising in his willingness to receive the French; though 
it is by no means unlikely that political motives may have pre- 
disposed him to welcome relations with a country which stood out 
as a rival to Holland. The Dutch Power loomed large, at that epoch, 
in the Eastern seas, and a king of Siam might well think it wise to 
cultivate good relations with the Sovereign who had just concluded 
the Treaty of Nimeguen. The missionaries naturally took every 
opportunity to extol his greatness, for the firmer the foothold 
France could gain the stronger would be the position of the 
Church in Siam. When, therefore, the “Vautour,” bringing 
letters and presents from Louis XIV., arrived off the mouth of the 
Meinam (in September, 1680), Deslandes-Boureau was allowed all 
the commercial facilities he could desire, and Phra Narai was per- 
suaded to send a responsive Embassy. Three Siamese officials and a 
suite of twenty persons, accompanied by a French priest as conductor 
and interpreter, set sail in the same year. But the ship which 
carried them was lost, with all on board, in a hurricane off the coast 
of Madagascar; and it was not till three years later that a Siamese 
Embassy put in an actual appearance at Versailles. 


The broad outline of the ensuing episode forms, of course, a 
37* 
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well-known chapter of Oriental history; but its details were hidden 
away in the French Colonial archives till M. Lanier* had the happy 
thought of disinterring them at a moment when French interest 
in Indo-China had received a fresh impulse. Confirmatory re- 
searches at the Quai d’Orsay subsequently enabled M. Marcelt to 
add some quaint particulars to the narrative ; and we are indebted 
to these writers for a story of romantic adventure, of unscrupulous 
intrigue, of pretension on the part of France, and resentment and 
eventual rebellion in Siam, that might tax our credulity if it were 
less well authenticated by extant records. The records, however, 
are there—French as well as Siamese: letters from kings and 
ministers; from envoys and missionaries; from military officers and 
commercial agents ;—and they have enabled the picture to be repro- 
duced with circumstantial detail. Greek and Jesuit, abbé and 
factor, ambassador and mandarin, assume their places upon the 
stage, and afford a curious picture of the motives which prevailed 
in the French Court and disturbed the Eastern world during the 
closing years of the seventeenth century. 

By one of those romantic chances to which the times were 
favourable, a Greek named Phaulkon had found his way to the 
Siamese capital, and had succeeded in attaining a position of con- 
siderable wealth and power. His commercial talents had recom- 
mended him to the Prime Minister, who had, in turn, recommended 
him to the King; and both seem to have trusted him largely in the 
management, at least, of foreign and commercial affairs. This 
man appears to have thrown himself heart and soul into the French 
interest. If it is often difficult to gauge the character of living 
statesmen in days of complete publicity, it is much more difficult 
to appreciate the motives that influenced a Greek adventurer 
holding a difficult position at an Oriental Court, two centuries ago. 
Messrs. Lanier and Marcel appear to concur in regarding him as an 
unscrupulous intriguer, careless of the interests of a too confiding 
master. But the surmise may be admissible that his motives were 
less wholly selfish. The elevation of a foreigner could hardly fail to 
excite the envy, hatred, and malice of Siamese courtiers, and 
Phaulkon might well feel the want of exterior support. It is by no 
means unlikely that in forwarding French interests, in protecting 
French missionaries, and admitting French soldiers, he may have 
been influenced measurably by a desire to make powerful friends. 
But it is not unreasonable to suppose that he was actuated, also, by 
a wish to secure political support for Siam. The Power which 
had just annexed Bantam was importuning for concessions on the 


* Relations de la France et du Royaume de Siam, &c. Versailles, 1883. 
t “L’Expédition de Siam en 1687.” Revue de l'Extréme Orient, October- 
December, 1884, 
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coast of Tenasserim, and Phra Narai seems to have been in full 
accord with Phaulkon’s policy of setting up France as a counter- 
poise to Holland. If the Most Christian King aimed at wholesale 
conversion where Phaulkon contemplated toleration, and at military 
and political predominance where he contemplated alliance, it is 
not fair to hold the Greek altogether responsible. Whatever his 
defects, he appears to have promoted commerce, inspired wise laws,* 
and helped the King to hold at bay the Burmese, who were soon to 
settle the question of Tenasserim by reaving it once for all from the 
Siamese grasp. He fills, at any rate, such a remarkable place in 
the narrative that it was necessary to fix attention upon his per- 
sonality, in order to appreciate one of the principal forces in the 
political game. 

It has been noted that the first Siamese Emissaries were en- 
gulfed before reaching the Cape. But the news had not reached 
Ayuthia three years after the event. Mgr. Pallu had, in the 
meantime, been again to Europe and. brought back fresh letters 
from Louis XIV., which Phra Narai was persuaded to acknowledge 
by sending other envoys—personally conducted, again, by a 
French priest. The fact that this Mission sailed in an English 
ship may serve to indicate that the French Company had not yet 
availed itself very largely of the opening offered; and this com- 
parative subordination of the commercial to the clerical element is 
a leading feature in the entire episode. The religious idea, as 
Deschamps has pointed out,t was in the ascendant. In the Charters 
of the West India as well as of the East India Companies—under 
Richelieu as well as Colbert—the duty of promoting Christianity 
is connoted with the extension of commerce; and it is evident 
from the records before us that the idea dominated Louis XIV. in 
his dealings with Siam. Colbert and de Seignelay might see 
the wisdom of encouraging commerce, and of competing with 
Holland for the wealth which enabled her to hold out against. 
France in Europe ; but Pére la Chaise evidently had a hand in shap- 
ing the course of negotiations. A return Embassy was decided on. 
A converted Protestant named de Chaumont and a converted rake 
named de Choisy were selected as its chiefs; and the following ex- 
tract from their instructions will explain, better than any disserta- 
tion, the objects it had in view.— 

‘‘ The principal object [writes de Seignelay] which His Majesty had in resolving 
to send an embassy to Siam is the hope, which the missionaries have given, of 
the advantage that religion would derive ; and the hopes they have conceived, on 


* Mrs. Leonowens tells us that he is still remembered by his Siamese name of 
Vicha-yen (cool wisdom); that traces of his handiwork are still visible in the 
laws, buildings, and fortifications; and that all marvellous works are stil] attri- 
buted to gods, genii, devils, or to the Vicha-yen!—7Zhe English Governess at the 
Siamese Court. London, 1871. 

+ Histoire de la Question Coloniale en France. Paris, 1891. 
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sufficiently plausible grounds, that the King of Siam, touched by this mark of 
esteem, would finally make up his mind (acheveroit de se déterminer) to embrace 
the Christian religion, for which he has already shown much inclination. His 
Majesty relies with the greater confidence that his intention in this respect will 
be executed, as he knows that the Sieur Chaumont makes particular profession of 
lety. 

, His Majesty wishes also, in this voyage, to procure all possible advantages for 
the commerce of his subjects in the Indies,”—c., &c. 

The French had, in the meantime, evidently been placed on a 
most friendly footing: the missionaries had been allowed to insti- 
tute stations and establish hospitals; while Deslandes had been 
given every facility for commerce, and had only his superiors to 
thank if the English and Dutch were allowed to do the bulk of the 
business. De Chaumont had a gorgeous reception, in which every 
possible concession was made to European custom. The misfortune 
was that the whole edifice was built upon illusion. While Phra 
Narai wanted a defensive alliance, and Phaulkon wanted support 
and Colbert wanted commerce, Louis wanted the éclat of a grand 
diplomatic conversion. And so, while the King talked about Hol- 
land, and Phaulkon talked commerce, de Chaumont talked conver- 
sion, about which Phra Narai had never dreained. The Greek did his 
utmost, as interpreter, to round off the edges of the conversation ; 
but eventually the shock came. To a direct question by de Chau- 
mont, the Siamese monarch replied drily that he saw no reason for 
abandoning a religion which his countrymen had exercised unin- 
terruptedly for more than 2,000 years ! 

The disillusion was terrible; and the envoys appear to have 
realized that the conclusion of a treaty* giving ample facilities to 
missionaries and remarkable concessions to the Company could not 
be expected to compensate, in the eyes of the Most Christian King. 
The view of the Siamese, “that heaven was a great palace which could 
be reached by many roads,” would be simply incomprehensible to 
the monarch who was about revoking the Edict of Nantes; and 
Phaulkon met blank inattention when he broached the question of 
an offensive and defensive alliance to which all these concessions 
had doubtless been intended to lead up. The resources of Greek 
subtlety were not, however, exhausted. Foiled in his attempt 
to come to an understanding with the French Envoy, he looked 
about for other means, and found in a Jesuit named Tachard a 
congenial ally. The disciples of Loyola have always been willing 
to mix politics with religion; and have often mixed them, in the 
East, to their own detriment. In erudition and suppleness 
Tachard seems to have been a typical member of the order. He 
threw himself into Phaulkon’s plans; and Choisy frankly admits 


* Signed at Louvo (the King’s palace) by de Chaumont and Phaulkon, 10th 
December, 1685. 
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that he and de Chaumont became, thenceforward, mere puppets on 
the stage. 

It was resolved to carry the negotiations to Paris; and Phra 
Narai was persuaded to despatch a fresh Embassy, of which, it 
need hardly be added, Tachard was to be the inspiring genius. 
Failing a dramatic conversion, political pre-eminence might con- 
ciliate the vanity of the French King; and a Jesuit might persuade 
Jesuits that more gradual methods would be more likely to result 
in success. The missionaries had ample opportunities to preach, and 
proselytize if they could; and Phaulkon offered to admit French 
garrisons into the ports of Mergui and Bangkok. The bait took. 
The Siamese were received with distinction at Versailles; and a 
responsive Embassy was sent, under La Loubére and Céberet de la 
Boullaye, accompanied by a detachment of troops under Des Farges 
who was to take possession of the proffered ports. Louis was willing, 
perhaps, to procure the Compagnie des Indes some compensation 
for the loss he was inflicting on it by forbidding the importation of 
Indian cottons, which were found to compete inconveniently with 
French manufactures. It seems, moreover, to have been impressed 
upon him that the establishment of commerce would best conduce 
to the execution of his other purposes; for the Envoys are in- 
structed to “ mettre les Frangais en estat de faire tout le commerce 
de toutes les Indes”; remembering always, however, that the pro- 
motion of religion is the ulterior object which His Majesty has 
in view! La Loubére, accordingly, was to inform himself about 
the politics, resources, military strength, and general condition of 
the country ; Céberet was to negotiate a commercial treaty; while 
Des Farges was to fortify himself in the promised positions, with 
the aid of workmen whom he was to require from the King of Siam. 

The Envoys set sail from Brest on March 1, and reached the 
Meinam on September 27, 1687. But again the divergence 
between the pretensions of Louis and the intentions of Phra Narai 
became quickly apparent. The ideas of France were the exal- 
tation of the Church and military occupation and predominance in 
Siam ; but Phaulkon declined to hand over the promised fortresses 
unless the French took an oath of fidelity, not only to the King 
but to himself! “Au Roi de Siam, passe encore,” was the not un- 
natural exclamation ; “mais & Phaulkon jamais.” Rather than go 
back empty-handed, however, they consented to the exigency, 
though the event was to prove that the obligation lay lightly on 
their minds ; and the Greek then fulfilled his portion of the com- 
pact. French garrisons under Des Farges and Du Bruant were 
admitted into Bangkok and Mergui; ample privileges were given to 
inissionaries ; and Céberet was enabled to conclude a treaty which 
gave the Company complete freedom of trade, with civil and cri- 
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minal jurisdiction over its servants, the right of establishing fac- 
tories where it pleased (en quelque lieu que ce soit du royaume), 
the promise of an island near Mergui—a treaty, in fact, which gave 
something like a monopoly of foreign trade with every conceivable 
facility for carrying it on. La Loubére, however, kept harping on 
the question of religion with a persistence that may well have seemed 
inexplicable in face of the large toleration that had been promised 
and decreed. It was difficult, indeed, for anyone who retained a 
measure of common sense to realize the fatuous credulity of Louis 
about this royal and national conversion which the missionaries 
dangled before his eyes and the Ambassadors were instructed to 
press for as a sort of diplomatic concession. If [wrote La Bruyére]— 

“If one assured us that the secret motive of the Siamese Embassy was to 
induce the Most Christian King to renounce Christianity, and give free course to 
Buddhist priests who were making their way into our houses to commend 
their religion to our wives and children and ourselves, who had built pagodas 
in the middle of our towns and set up metal images to be adored--with what 
laughter and contempt should we not receive such an extravagant proposition ! 
Yet we go 6,000 miles over sea to make seriously, to all those peoples, propositions 
which must appear to them equally foolish and ridiculous.” 

Even that picture fails to represent the full extravagance of 
the situation, for “those peoples” were actually permitting what 
would have appeared so monstrous if the situation had been 
reversed! But that was not enough. If Phaulkon pointed to 
the toleration afforded, the Envoys rejoined that mosques and 
Hindu temples were tolerated also; and desired that the King 
should be told, in so many words, that Louis’ object was the ad- 
vancement of Christianity !—not tolerance, in fact, but intolerance 
—the imposition on Siam of the régime which he was imposing on 
France. No wonder the worldly-wise Tachard. could scarcely veil 
his contempt under a hint that the Apostolic Missionaries did 
not understand enough Siamese, and that they must wait till the 
Jesuits had mastered the language to see the King brought 
round ! 

An interchange of letters was going on, all this time, with 
Versailles ; and the utterances of the French Court might almost 
tempt one to believe that Dumas’ romance of the substitution of 
one twin for another erred only in supposing it to have been 
defeated by D’Artagnan’s perspicuity. While the successor of 
Colbert writes politics and commerce, the priests invoice church 
furniture ; while Seignelay instructs Des Farges about his fortitica- 
tions, Louis orders him to exact from his soldiers the observance of 
Friday fasts, proper behaviour in church, a respectful bearing to- 
wards ecclesiastics, and abstinence from “berlands, académies, et. 
autres lieux de débauche.” Such an atmosphere of cant and cross- 
purposes could hardly fail to be redolent of intrigue. Vhaulkon 
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set himself to attach Des Farges to his own interests. Tachard 
schemed for the advancement of the Society of Jesus over the 
missionaries who had preceded it in the field. Veret, who was 
officiating as local agent for the Compagnie des Indes, hated 
Phaulkon and was ready to conspire against him and his Jesuit 
ally. The populace were angered by the indiscipline of the French 
troops, who conducted themselves as though they were in a 
conquered town. The jealousy of the Notables had been excited 
by the foreign leanings of the King and the aggressive attitude of 
the intruders; and it is not a little curious to find the Siamese 
Envoy, who had been the object of so much flattery at Versailles, 
among the chief leaders of the reaction which was to overthrow 
the political edifice and whelm stage and performers in a common 
ruin. 

Phaulkon was too familiar with the Siamese not to perceive the 
dangerous nature of the forces that were at work. It was in a 
despairing ettort, no doubt, to induce Louis to modify his attitude 
and to send a more supple Representative, that he persuaded Phra 
Narai to despatch another Embassy and to accredit, again, his ally 
Tachard. The failure to effect more sweeping conversions had to 
be palliated and explained; and both Tachard and Phaulkon agreed 
in throwing the onus on the bishops and the Missionaires Aposto- 
liques. The discretion of the Jesuits, on the other hand, was exalted, 
and Tachard was commissioned to assure not only Louis XLV., but 
Pope Innocent, of Phra Narai’s full intention to protect the Chris- 
tians in his kingdom. He meta favourable reception at Rome; and, 
with Pére la Chaise near the height of his influence, found the way 
smoothed for him at Versailles. Negotiations with Seignelay re- 
sulted in a fresh agreement, which may remind us of the famous 
treaty negotiated by Bishop de Behaine,a hundred years later, that 
paved the way for the assertion of French interests in Cochin- 
China. Its drift may be inferred from the fact that Louis sent with 
it, as a proof of goodwill, fifty French gentlemen to act as a Royal 
Guard, under the command of the Marquis d’Eragny, who was to 
have supreme control over all French interests in Siam. M. Lanier 
scarcely exaggerates, in fact, when he thus sums up the situation:— 


‘*Louis XIV., with the complicity more or less unforeseeing of Phaulcon, 
designed to complete by these measures the conquest of Siam, He occupied the 
approaches at Bangkok and Mergui. The troops under Des Farges overawed 
Siamese discontent, and closed the mouth of the Meinam against foreign enemies. 
The Marquis d’Eragny, installed at Court master of the Palace and the person 
of the King of whom he was instituted guardian,—at once captain, councillor, 
diplomat, and chief judge,—was to exercise, under the guise of an obedient 
servant, a real protectorate disguised under the name of friendship, and impose 
if necessary by force, the suzerainty of the great Western King on this Asiatic 
vasal thus tardily undeceived.”’ 
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It had been realized, however, before Burns, that “the best-laid 
schemes of mice and men gang aft aglee.” All these beautiful 
arrangements were to be defeated by the unreasonable objection of 
the people for whose benefit they were designed. Before the ex- 
pedition could set sail, a revolution at Ayuthia had swept away 
King, Greek, and Garrison. 

A dangerous feeling of irritation had, as we have seen, been long 
brewing at the Siamese capital. Phra Phret Raxa, an official who 
seemns to have occupied the position of Master of the Horse (and 
Elephants), placed himself at the head of the malcontents. The 
Dutch were evidently ready to give them something more than 
moral support; and the personal jealousies at which we have hinted 
were to exert a paralyzing influence on French action. Getting 
wind of the danger that was brewing, Phaulkon appealed in hot 
haste to the French garrison for support. But, after marching as 
far as Ayuthia, Des Farges allowed himself to be dissuaded by 
Veret and the missionaries, and returned to Bangkok, where he 
remained deaf alike to entreaty and reproach. The conspirators, 
accordingly, found their way clear. They surrounded the Palace ; 
overcame, easily, what little resistance was offered ; and accomplished 
their revolution with ridiculous ease. A certain obscurity shrouds 
the fate of Phra Narai, though native report credits him with 
suicide when he saw that his enemies had triumphed. Phaulkon 
was tortured and put to death with every species of contumely ; 
and Phra Phret Raxa laid hold on the reins of power. 

Too late, then, Des Farges decided on resistance. French inter- 
ests had been bound up with Phaulkon and Phra Narai; but it was 
not, seemingly, till they were dead that he began to realize the fact. 
He refused to evacuate Bangkok, and held out against the efforts of 
the Siamese helped, it is alleged, by the Dutch—till provisions began 
to fail. Compelled, then, to surrender and accept the offer of trans- 
port to Pondichery, he tarnished his reputation by giving up 
Phaulkon’s widow, who had thrown herself on French protection. 
It was part of the agreement that Mergui also was to be surrendered; 
but that had been already accomplished. Constrained by want of 
water, the garrison had cut their way out, and taken refuge on board 
a French ship in harbour. It was consistent with the romantic 
nature of the episode that they should be wrecked on the coast of 
Pegu and rescued by a Siamese vessel. It was consistent also with 
the curious obliquity of perception which characterizes too many of 
the actors in the drama that Des Farges should return from Pondi- 
chery, occupy an island off Mergui, and write, thence, to make fresh 
overtures which, it is hardly necessary to add, the Siamese promptly 
declined. 


It seems to have been perceived in France, if it had not been 
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apparent to Des Farges, that the death of Phaulkon meant the 
close of the opportunity. The expedition which had been destined 
for Ayuthia was diverted to Pondichery, whence the Siamese Envoys — 
were forwarded to Mergui. Informal negotiations seem to have 
gone on, from time to time, during the next ten or fifteen years ; 
but they were only the flickerings of the candle before it went out. 
The Siamese were willing to admit French commerce pure and 
simple; but the Great Monarch could conceive no status other than 
that of military occupation. We find, accordingly, an opening which 
had been effected, in 1697, by the irrepressible Tachard, closed be- 
cause Louis wanted to occupy the forts at Mergui. The son and 
successor of Phra Phret Raxa showed himself willing, six years 
later, to accept intercourse with France on the same terms as with 
other nations; but Louis still wanted advantages, and so got 
nothing. The whole matter then dropped; and it was not till 
150 years later that another French Envoy was to open negotia- 
tions on a basis more in accord with modern ideas. 

At the time of these events on the Meinam, a Laotian Power 
was enthroned .in the Meikong valley, with its capital at Wien- 
chang, nearly in the heart of the peninsula; and a Dutch Mis- 
sion, which ascended the river in 1641, mentions that the Cam- 
bodians were being compelled to retire before its unceasing attacks. 
Soon after, however, according to Garnier,* it split into two 
principalities ; and the Siamese and Annamese began a struggle for 
its heritage which ended, eventually, in favour of Bangkok. The 
Siamese attirm that the Annamese and Cambodians were expelled, 
about a hundred years ago, by the founder of the present dynasty, 
and claim to have held the country—loosely, no doubt, but to the 
exclusion at least of rivals—ever since. The conditions have not 
been those of a Roman Peace. There was a great revolt in 1829; 
there have been incursions of Chinese banditti in the north; and 
there has been fighting with Cochin-Chinese about Cambodia in the 
south. A map published only last year,t by M. Fauvel, shows the 
Annamese boundary of 1838 as overpassing even the Meikong; but 
it is dificult to resist the impression that this must represent, 
at the best, a temporary occupation. The persistency with which 
French writers refer to this date indicates that they regard it as 
important to reduce the unassailable fact of Siamese occupation 
within the briefest possible limits. Their contention would seem 
to be that the suppression of the Laos revolt indicates the real 
origin of Siamese supremacy; and M. de Lanessan twits them, 
in his famous work,} with only having been in possession of the 

* Voyage d’ Exploration en Indo-Chine pendant les années 1866-8. 
+t In the Révue Francuise. 
+ L’ Expansion Coloniale dela France. Paris, 1886. 
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disputed territory for fifty years. The Siamese, as we have seen, 
claim that the revolt was merely a temporary disturbance of a 
pre-existing fact, and that its suppression and the repulse of the 
Annamese troops by which it was supported simply marked the 
re-establishment of their rule. But even if M. de Lanessan’s con- 
tention were admitted, the French claim would not be perceptibly 
strengthened ; for it is at least an admission that Siam had been in 
possession for half a century at the time he wrote, and the map of 
Europe would be seriously disturbed if a general attempt were 
made to re-arrange it with reference to a date prior to 1836. There 
was no doubt, at any rate, about the state of things in 1866; for we 
find M. de Lagrée calling upon the Siamese authorities at Stung- 
treng and Khong for the boats and accommodation which “ they had 
been ordered to supply, from Bangkok”; and Garnier admits inci- 
dentally that Siamese jurisdiction extended up to the Annamese 
mountains, as far as Attopeu, “which was the farthest eastern 
possession of Bangkok.” And so on, up the river. They perceive, 
certainly, very excellent reasons why the French flag should be 
hoisted at various trading centres, with a view to fostering and de- 
veloping the commerce that was to spring up under its shade; 
but the population is Laos and the Authority is Siamese. 

The inotive of de Lagrée’s expedition was to examine the naviga- 
bility of the Meikong and the commercial capabilities of the region 
which it drains. It was hoped that it might prove a practicable chan- 
nel of intercourse with Yunnan, besides offering facilities for trade 
with the country along its banks. And that hope seems still to in- 
spire French colonial policy, notwithstanding that it is now known 
to be broken by impassable rapids, and that the prospects of local 
trade appear slight and unpromising. Garnier’s own observations 
point inevitably to these conclusions, though his sanguine tempera- 
ment enabled him, as Mr. Archer * suggests, “ to see the colours of 
the rainbow ina greysky.” Mr. Archer, however, was free from any 
such hallucination, and his sober conclusions can hardly fail to 
command interest at the present crisis.— 


“The prospects of French trade in the Mé-kong Valley have of late years been 
vaunted to such a degree that I must take this opportunity to state that it seems 
to me impossible for a candid observer to conceive how French commerce can 
compete with the present trade of the country or find a profitable field in these 
regions. French goods are not suited to the people, and must naturally be too ex- 
pensive for them. It is hardly necessary to say that France cannot export piece- 
goods, yarn, or ironware, as cheap as Manchester and Birmingham, and it is pre- 
cisely such goods that the people will buy. Communications in all the country 
cast of Luang Prabang are so bad that to bring goods from Annam or Tonkin it 
would be necessary to incur an enormous outlay on improving the means of trans- 
port. Even were this done, | doubt whether Manchester or Birmingham goods 


* Report on a Journey in the Meikong Valley. By W. J. Archer, H.M.’s 
Consular Service in Siam. Siam (Blue Book) 1 of 1892. 
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such as the people require, subject to a high protective tariff and to the cost of 
transport by road, railway, or steamer, could undersell the imports from Bangkok. 
The only serious attempt that could be made to dispose of French goods in these 
regions would be (say) to prohibit all other imports. On the whole, this would 
not be quite an undesirable consummation, for it would restrict the people to their 
own manufactures, which are of better taste and stronger texture than any im- 
ported goods ; and it would tend to preserve the industries of the country, which 
are threatened extinction by increased facilities for obtaining foreign goods, 
However, I am convinced that the present trade of Luang Prabang need not fear 
French competition ; but, anyhow, it is so inconsiderable, and has so little room 
for development, that is hardly worth making efforts to improve it, The plain 
facts are that Luang Prabang and its sister provinces on the north-east are a mass 
of mountains with hardly any soil available for plain cultivation, and with a 
sparse population, chiefly nomadic, that tends to emigrate westward to the richer 
territories of Nan and Chiengmai.” 


And again, with regard to the prospects of navigation : 


**] do not in the least believe that steamers can ever be advantageously employed 
on this river for trading purposes. No steam-boat could safely make head against 
the treacherous current up the rapids or shoot them on the way down. . . . The 
regions of rapids in the Mé-kong below Luang Prabang may be roughly placed in 
the following separate localities: Tha Diia, Chiengkhan, Kemarat, Khon, and 
Preatapang. Granted that steamers could be brought above these different rapids 
and navigated in the still reaches between them, how is the transport between the 
principal towns on the river to be effected? Are there to be unloading and re- 
loading stations, and roads made past the rapids? If so, what is likely to be the 
cost of transport of small quantities of goods from Cambodia to Luang Prabang ? 
It hardly requires a practical mind to make the proper answers to these questions ; 
and I think I can do no better than quote the remark of the Commissioner at 
Luang Prabang, who, when a French traveller was trying to convince him of the 
practicability of bringing steamers up to Luang Prabang, silenced him by saying 
that he would undertake to build wharves for them at his own expense as soon as 
they arrived. But the absurdity of a scheme for the navigation of the Mé-kong, 
from a commercial point of view, may be judged best by comparing it to a similar 
undertaking on the Mé-nam. If a regular steam service up a large river from a 
port like Bangkok, that feeds the whole of the rich, populous valley above it, is 
hardly profitable, it is inconceivable that it should be more so up a difficult river, 
through a poor, mountainous, and sparsely-populated country. The high expecta- 
tions recently raised of the navigability of the Mé-kong can only come from those 
who have their own purposes to serve in leading the French commercial classes to 
suppose that there is a great possible market for French goods in a country that 
offers absolutely no such prospect. . . . It appears to me that the perusal of M. 
Garnier’s work must necessarily bring an impartial observer to the conclusions that 
the Mé-kong is difficult of navigation, the population small, and the trade insig- 
nificant. Trade naturally finds the route best suited to it, and that to Bangkok is 
the only one of any importance for the Mé-kong Valley from Cambodia to Luang 
Prabang ; but when, moreover, the Siamese Government completes the construction 
of the railway to Korat, which it is about to undertake, neither Cambodia nor 
Annam can have any chance of competing with Korat for the trade of the Mé- 
kong Valley. Korat is the natural feeder of that country ; and*there can be no 


doubt as to its importance as a trade centre, nor as to the necessity for railway 
eommunication with Bangkok.” 


Mr. Archer did not extend his journey to the Lower Meikong. 
He quitted the river at Chieng-khah (about 18 N.), where it makes 
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its second great easterly bend ; but Garnier’s observations and recent 
experiments confirm his statements as to the impracticability of 
the lower rapids. Khong and Stung-treng, which the French have 
recently occupied, are the capitals, respectively, of the provinces 
next above Cambodia. Stung-treng, which stands on the east bank 
of the Meikong, contained at the time of Garnier’s visit about 800 
inhabitants, all Laotians. What commerce it possessed was in the 
hands of Chinese, who brought up betel nut, sugar, salt, and silk 
and cotton goods, and took back cardamom, wax, lacquer, ivory, 
skins, and trifling articles of native manufacture. Both provinces 
lie to the left of the Meikong; but the town of Khong stands on an 
island in the river bed, just above the rapids of Khone, which have 
been found hopelessly impassable by steam. Gunboats are accord- 
ingly being sent out in pieces, to be put together above the rapids ; 
and the Colonial Government has just voted a subvention of 
# 20,000 for the purpose of placing a cargo steamer on the same 
reach, which is certainly navigable to Kemaret, and possibly farther 
during a certain period of the year. In point of commercial 
importance Khong seems about on a par with Stung-treng. 
Garnier is emphatic, however, in his. declaration that the French 
flag must be hoisted, not only on the island, but on the right bank, 
“to protect the transhipment of merchandize at the cataract.” It 
is true, the right bank is Siamese; but so, as we have seen, was the 
whole region. That, however, is a trifle. It had once been Cambo- 
dian! And M. de Lagrée returned from an exploration of the Tonly 
Repou, a little river which falls into the Meikong on the west, with 
a conviction that France ought also to acquire the adjacent 
district—especially as Siam had gained possession of it a generation 
or so previously, through the rebellion of a Cambodian Governor 
who had thrown himself on the protection of Bangkok! It is true 
that Siamese records describe the event in question as an appeal 
for Siamese protection during one of the chronic invasions of 
Cochin-China; but that only shows the perversity of the Siamese! 
And so on up the river. The protection of the French flag was 
equally required at Bassac, “ whose natural advantages point it out 
as one of the points in the lower Laos where French influence 
should be most solidly planted.” The records of the Expedition 
seem, indeed, to have been a sort of Peter the Great’s will, tracing a 
scheme of French adventure. But even Garnier, to do him 
justice, does not appear to have dreamed of anything so sweeping 
as the annexation of the region between the Meikong and the 
Annamese crest. Those who have read his monumental work will 
not need to be reminded that it contains two maps, one of which 
was compiled from the best sources at his disposal, before setting 
out, while the other was the result of careful survey and enquiry 
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elucidated by all the help the Siamese could give; and it is sig- 
nificant that, while the former makes the Siamese boundary run 
along the crest of the mountains, the latter brings it only a very 
little farther to the west. The maps, therefore, constitute a 
pertinent admission of the status quo in 1866-8. 

Nothing, indeed, is more curious than the French complaints of 
“encroachment,” by Siam, in a region where Garnier found her 
officials established, and where her authority is alleged to have 
been predominant for more than a hundred years. The complaint 
seems based, mainly, on alleged breaches of an agreement to main- 
tain the status quo pending definite delimitation. An agreement 
to that effect appears to have been proposed by Siam herself, when 
French claims upon the eastern half of the Meikong valley began 
(about 1888) to take official shape. Siam asked then, and has 
repeatedly asked since, that the frontier should be surveyed 
and delimited. Pending such a settlement, she proposed the 
observance of a neutral zone, 30 miles wide, between the 13th 
and the 19th degree of latitude. This was, she considered, already 
a concession, as the whole tract was under her jurisdiction, and 
it was for the French to disprove her claim. To speak of en- 
croachment on her part is, therefore, she naturally contends, pre- 
judging the question, for it has yet to be decided whether any 
of it is French. There does seem, however, this much ground 
for the charge—that both parties have failed to observe, strictly, 
the limits of the neutral zone. Siam declares that the Franco- 
Annamese began encroaching on their side, and that she was 
driven to advance on hers, if she would not see the territory 
occupied in her despite; while a recent article in the Révue Fran- 
cuise accuses the Siamese of having taken up positions close to the 
Annamese slope and of having, in one case, even passed the water- 
shed and approached within thirty miles of Hué. This is the 
muddying of the water which has excited so much indignation in 
the French Press, and which the French representative at Bang- 
kok was instructed to terminate, once for all, by asserting a claim 
to the whole left bank of the Meikong, and by demanding that 
Siam should evacuate all her military posts to the east of that 
river. 

The storm had, as we have seen, been long brewing. The idea 
that French “rights” might be made to stretch to the Meikong 
found casual expression soon after the extension of the Protectorate 
over Annam and Tongking. Neis, Pavie, and other travellers be- 
gan, at first casually, and afterwards systematically, to explore 
and map out the whole Laos country. The subject was discussed 
by M. de Lanessan, the present Governor-General of French Indo- 
China, in the work written after his visit to the peninsula in 1886, 
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and has been supported by the Deloncles and politicians of the 
adventurous colonial school. But it was when Siam decided to 
make a railway to Korat that it took form and substance, and was 
elevated into a political maxim. De Lanessan’s idea was to drain 
the commerce of the country south-eastward towards Cambodia 
and Cochin-China. The Korat railway, as we have seen with Mr. 
Archer, would encourage its tendency to flow south-westward to 
Bangkok. It was time to do something if that conclusion was to 
be defeated; and hence, apparently, the resolve to obtain time 
by possession of the rival channel. On March 1 last, 206 years 
exactly after de Chaumont set sail from Brest, M. Develle an- 
nounced that he had come to an understanding with the Colonial 
Department as to the measures to be taken to ensure French 
rights. The occupation of Khong and Stung-treng, by a Franco- 
Annamese contingent, quickly followed. Another force, marching 
across the mountains farther north, descended the valley of the 
Se-bang hien, pushing the Siamese before them, to the banks of 
the Meikong opposite Kemaret. A telegram, dated June 3, an- 
nounced that the post of Cammon (Kham Muon, on the river 
Kading)* had been vacated at the summons of M. Luce; and a 
further telegram, dated ten days later, stated that all posts occupied 
by the Siamese in the territories between Cammon, Houten and 
Nong Kay had been evacuated, and that the Siamese had recrossed 
the Meikong to the right bank. The occupation of these places 
would, in fact, complete the clearance of the Lower Laos, as dis- 
tinguished from the Northern or Luang Prabang region. 

Here the matter now stands. It remains to be seen whether the 
French will substantiate their occupation, in defiance of the Siam- 
ese protest, and are prepared to challenge English objection by 
pushing it to the limit affirmed by M. Ribot—up to the frontier of 
Yunnan. Even that conclusion would hardly satisfy the more 
clamourous politicians. M. Demanche+ urges, for instance, that 
Annamese domination once extended nearly up to the crest of 
the watershed which divides the Meikong from the Meinam ! 
while a work entitled La France et I’Angleterre en Asiet con- 
tains a series of maps suggesting various divisions of the peninsula, 
ranging from the preservation of a diminished Siamese kingdom 
in the south to a complete partition in which even Yunnan is 
coloured French! There has been just published, under official 
auspices, a splendid map§ which all available information has been 


* Both these rivers run down from the Annamese mountains into the Meikong, 
on the east. 


+ Révue Francaise, June 15, 1893. 

~ Par Philippe Lehault. Paris, 1892. 

§ Carte de l’Indo-Chine dressée sous les auspices du Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangéres et du sous-Séerétaire d’Etat des Colonies ; par les Capitaines Cupet 
Friquegnon et de Malglaive, Membres de la Mission Pavie, Xe, 
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utilized to complete. The only defect is that it leaves the question 
of frontier between Annam and Siam absolutely blank; This has 
been interpreted to mean a purpose of leaving the field open for 
further possible advance. It would be more satisfactory to infer that 
it implies a willingness to consider the question, even of the Meikong 
frontier still open. Nothing could be fairer than the Siamese pro- 
posal that both sides should bring forward proofs in support of their 
respective claims, and that resort should be had to arbitration in 
ease of inability to agree; and the French Government would 
be well-advised to accept it. The relegation of the question to 
diplomacy would not only give opportunity for a settlement 
that would be less redolent of aggression, but would open the 
door for a revision of M. Ribot’s claims on the Upper Meikong, 
where England would not only view with jealousy any encroach- 
ment on Luang Prabang, but would certainly resent the annexa- 
tion of territory that she has herself just ceded to Siam. 


R. S. Gunpry. 
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A MODERN CONVERSATION. 


“<THRoUGHTH’! You don’t mean to tell me you believe in 
that ?” 

“Now, why do you always put matters so bluntly? You 
shouldn’t. These subjects are interesting; but you mustn’t pin 
me down to beliefs about them. Definite beliefs are—what shall 
[ say?” 

“Vulgar ?” 

“Tf you like. Indeed, I think that is the word.” 

“With limitations. Belief in all new theories is vulgar— 
especially if they are for the revival of religion or of ethics, or 
for the diffusion of intellectuality. On the other hand, belief in all 
the old business—Church and State and so on—is not vulgar 
mainly because it is not belief at all, but acquiescence. Do | 
catch you, my pretty maid ?” 

“T think you do, sir.” 

“IT know I do. It’s what the man felt who, reviewing Mr. 
Kebbel’s book about how England is to be saved to Toryism, 
wound up by remarking that Mr. Kebbel’s is ‘a gentlemanly 
religion’; which settled the whole matter.” 

“Was there not just a little make-belief in that remark ?” 

“ A good deal, I should say. The writer was disgusted with those 
who have an affinity for new-ideaism—with men who are Socialists 
because they can’t be painters; with men who are Agnostics, or 
Positivists, or Puritans, because they can’t be distinguished in any 
other way; with men who are Fabians with soft hats, or poets of 
the New Spirit and long hair, or who take to the New Humour, or 
to Ibsenism, or try to be Souls, because they can’t bear being lost in 
the mass and unnoticed—odd, by the way, that it is always from 
the masses that new classes spring;—but he was obviously in- 
terested in the subjects themselves.” 

“Obviously ; and so are you. It’s not Socialism you object to, 
but the Artist-Socialist; not the Fabian himself, but his soft hat; 
not Agnosticism, nor Positivism, nor Puritanism, nor even Ibsenism ; 
but the emotional acceptance of these things by a certain class of 
people. I believe you could stand teetotalism if it weren’t for the 
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blue-ribbon, or the Salvation Army if it didn’t walk backwards ; or 
the Heavenly Twins if they had been ignorant of their heaven- 
liness; or Throughth if it hadn’t been propounded by a hot-Gos- 
peller. It is earnestness, enthusiasm, which you can't endure; 
and you can’t endure it, not because you do not have it, but 
because you are ashamed of it; and you are ashamed of it, not 
because it is a thing to be ashamed of, but because it is a thing to 
be reserved with, and a certain class of people are not reserved— 
the people who take to Vegetarianism, Esoteric Bhuddism—— ” 

“—or any other ‘ism: they usually embrace the lot.” 

“or want to be Mahatmas, or are touched by Mrs. Annie 
Besant’s account of a soul struggling for the light, or——” 

“do anything which makes them feel, or be, important. Quite 
so. I plead guilty to the whole indictment.” 

“Good; but the indictment wasn’t finished. What do you 
think of the great ladies who write in the Reviews about Society / 
It is propagandism that makes you button your frock-coat and 
frown. Aren’t they propagandists too? Haven't they at least the 
propagandist spirit—the consciousness of being possessed of an 
Idea and having a mission—self-consciousness, in fact ?” 

“H’m! I hadn’t thought of that. It is, after all, just as vulgar 
to be alive to the fact that you’re not in the common run as it is 
to be of the common run and an aspirant to be out of it. Yes. 
Well ?” 

“ Well, isn’t the point obvious? Hasn’t self-consciousness become 
general? and if it is vulgar aren’t we all vulgar?” 

“Tn spirit, perhaps.” 

“ And in action too. Why do you never walk in the Row now 
after Morning Service? Because they have started Church Parade 
special trains from Clapham ?” 

“ Well, partly.” 

“Wholly. And why would you rather wear brown shoes than 
be seen down there, beside the drive, after }-to-7 in the evening?” 

“For the same sort of reason, I suppose. At that hour——” 

“T know, [know. Now, isn’t it just as vulgar not to be some- 
where, or not to do something, because certain people are there, or 
doing it, as it is to be there, or to be doing it, because you think, 
wrongly, it’s the right thing ?” 

“T daresay—but let’s hear about Throughth. This sort of work 
is uncomfortable.” 

“Throughth presently. I want to justify our being interested in it.” 

“Oh!” 

“Don’t pretend you’re bored. Yourre not really.” 

“ Let’s get out of this, then.” 

“ Across the Park a bit? Well, then, intellectual interesst-—— ” 

38* 
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“Don’t, please: it makes me shiver.” 

“I know. Everybody nowadays shivers when he’s serious on 
a serious subject, or when somebody wishes him to be. That's 
why Dons write about golf and trout-fishing, and affect to know 
nothing about Greek verbs; and why the Souls are dissolving— 
since they got a name which hits them off. Just shiver, then, 
and listen. Intellectual interest 7 

“is, pace Mr. Balfour, a malady—a—— 

“Tt doesn’t matter what it is. It is a fact.” 

“But I’m not joking. You, who are only just over eighteen, were 
perhaps not affected by it when Lord Cowper, last of the Whigs, 
was ; and you don’t know the danger he held out. I was at school 
myself then, eight or nine years ago; but the picture was so awful, 
[remembered it. If we are to go on intellectualizing, do you know 
what we shall come to—the race,I mean? We're to have enor- 
ious heads, and no hair on them; we are to cease to be able to 
sinile; our bodies are to dwindle, and it is questionable whether we 
shall be able to stand upright. How would you feel, my little 
philosopher, without your pretty golden hair? Just fancy. Let’s 
drop it, and make love instead.” 

“Make love? That is like flirting with one’s religion. Love 
makes itself, like poetry, or through——” 

“Throughth, for example? If so, ’m very much interested in 
Throughth. Let me see. Throughth is the——” 

“We haven't got to it yet. We're only at intellectual interest.” 

“The malady. Yes?” 

“The general self-consciousness—the general introspection—the 
general vulgarity.” 

“Good. I granted you all that. It is just as bad to be learned 
and profess frivolity as it is to wear long hair and think oneself a 
savant; just as bad to be smart and ruminate on the fact as to 
come from Clapham to walk in the Row. Clapham is ubiquitous. 
We’ve made a clean breast of it.” 

“Not quite. You have been reading me lately ‘Observations in 
Philistia” and we enjoyed them very much. They hit off the vulgar 
middle-class, with its silly interests, to a T.” 

“They do; but why say ‘ middle-class’ ?” 

“Why, indeed? Consciousness of class is vulgar. Class is not 
a matter of pedigree, but a frame of mind. But you admitted that 
‘Observations in Philistia’ hit off a certain class to a T. How do 
we know that? I will tell you. Satire can be deft, and subtle, 
and complete, only in proportion to the satirist’s acquaintance, 
natural or acquired, with the frailties satirized ; and it is effective 
exactly in proportion to the same knowledge on the part of him 
who reads it or hears it.” 


”? 
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“Which, no doubt, explains why the Queen had to have the 
jokes in the Savoy comic opera explained to her.” 

“Just so. In so far as we are responsive to the satire of the 
day, we are ourselves, unconsciously, among its butts. When we 
laugh with the literary dandies at the Nonconformist Conscience, 
and the Mahatmas, and the Fabians, and the Christian Socialists, 
and the Ibsenites, and the Ruskinites, and the Music-and-Moral- 
ists, and the Philistines, we do so whole-heartedly enough, no 
doubt ; but our amusement is keen and intelligent just because 
the frailties ridiculed are potentially in ourselves.” 

“ Potentially. Doesn’t that make a difference ?” 

“A little. Not much. Not enough to entitle us to feel so very 
superior. We cannot be amused by satire on things which we 
don’t understand, and we cannot understand interests or aspira- 
tions which we don’t feel or are not capable of feeling.” 

“JT see. It is as vulgar to be interested in social or intellectual 
or ethical pretences as it would be to have them ourselves ?” 

“ Almost ; but that is not the point. It is not vulgarity we are 
discussing. It is what vulgarity implies. It implies interest. 
Disguise it how we will, we are all interested in what certain 
great ladies are writing about Society, just as much as if we 
dwelt in Clapham; and we are all interested in the intellectual 
movements we scoff at—Fabianism, the New Humour, the New 
Art in Story-Writing, the New Puritanism, the New Paganism, 
and all the rest of it. The only difference is that the New 
people themselves are serious while we hide our seriousness in a 
jest.” 

“ How very serious we are becoming! But I like it. We'll have 
a New School all to ourselves. What shall we call it? The New 
Newness ?” 

“ Now, who am I to speak to seriously, if not to you ?” 

“Forgive me. I aim always forgetting how earnest you are. I 
was once very earnest myself. That was when clever people were 
writing in the Reviews about religion. They were all agreed, I 


remember, on one point. If you lost faith, you lost happiness and 
rest for ever.” 


“ Don’t we?” 

“ Well, I think the world was under a misapprehension then— 
some years ago. The theory hadn’t a fair test. It wasn’t advanced 
as a theory at all. It was advanced as a statement of fact. And so 
thoughtful young men and maidens went about in dire travail— 
quite sure that not only their souls for all time, but their happiness 
for the present, were at stake: at stake on their belief. The idea 
was so alarming, and in a subtle way so flattering, that they worked 
themselves up into imagining that their faith had gone, so that 
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they might have the distinction of feeling isolated, lost,—lost 
through the nobility of their intellects.” 

“ How do you know this?” 

“T was one of the prigs myself.” 

“Oh?” 

“O, yes. I took lonely walks, wrestling with the soul | wasn’t 
sure I possessed; I read all the writings about religion in the 
Reviews, and thought them all, especially the dialogues, noble ; and 
I looked down upon the Church.” 

“Didn’t you wish to believe ?” 

“ Of course. The wish to believe was one of the pathetic beauties 
of the how-d’ye-do. I caught it from Mr. Wilfrid Ward. It was 
beautiful in its sadness. Anything was which made the worry 
worse. The wish to believe, you know, made belief more difficult, 
and exalted one still higher above the Bishops.” 

“TI don’t understand. What was your complaint against the 
Bishops ?” 

“That they weren’t intellectual. They preached as if the whole 
thing were settled. They dealt out religion as if they were drapers 
measuring cloth with a yard-stick, or statisticians working with 
Board of Trade statements. I was sure they were dead to the 
need of the age, which, I was equally sure, was the need to 
remove the difficulties of Doubt. I despised the clergy. The 
beggars had neither minds nor souls. There was never a sign 
that they knew of the existence of The Contemporary Review.” 

“ You seem to have been proud of the doubts you wanted them 
to remove.” 

“Exactly. I wasn’t sure that I had a soul either—I wanted 
them to prove it ;—but I was quite sure I had intellectual interest, 
and I felt they should respect it.” 

“Intellectual interest ? Which you can’t hear of now without 
shivering.” 

“As you say. You see, intellectual interest was to me at that 
time what the soft hat is to the Fabian, or the pump-handle style 
of shaking hands is to the lady who in imagination spends at 
least an hour a day at Court, shaking hands with the Princess 
all the time, and getting into the painful habit. Doubt, like certi- 
tude, is an affectation.” 

“ Like certitude ?” 

“Certainly. The honest-doubt racket is an affectation obviously. 
Myself am proof of it, autobiographically ; and I’m a self-evident 
proposition. Honest doubt is too painful to speak of.” 

“Surely not.” 

“To think of, then: introspectively. But perhaps orthodoxy— 
the religious anti-racket—is worth a word. Shall we?” 
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Yes.” 
But the time? Not quite seven, Isee. And your Aunt?” 

“We left her at the Achilles Statue, and I daresay she is there- 
about still.” 

“ Where only is the hour canonical.” 

“Let us turn, then, and talk on our way back. Orthodoxy, you 
remarked, was an affectation.” 

“ Perhaps I should have said a delusion. It is not quite so bad 
as an affectation. It is merely lack of faith.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Lack of faith.” 

“Gracious! Isn’t my Aunt faithful—who attends Morning Ser- 
vice every day in the week, and presents slippers to every new 
curate, and disapproves of you and me because—because—because 
(I don’t agree with her, of course) you are an unbeliever ?” 

“T think not. Religion is to her as plain as a pikestaff, or as the 
big drum is to the theologians of the Hallelujah band. She is as 
certain about it as you and me are—I abjure syntax in devotion 
to your phrase—as we are about the existence of that sheep there. 
That’s not faith.” 

“No? Have we no faith in the existence of that sheep ?” 

“None. We have certitude. Certitude is not faith. It is the 
direct opposite. Faith is belief in spite of reasons, or temptations 
to unfaith. The very word implies it. The whole Scriptures pro- 
claim it. I’ve got over my first grievance against the Bishops : 
but I’ve a new one—or rather the old one in a new mode. 
They’re farther removed from faith than Mr. Huxley is.” 

“You mean that certitude, not doubt, is the true opposite ot 
faith ?” 

“ Exactly. Orthodoxy, certitude, if it could translate itself into 
a formula, would come to the conclusion that it is the Trinity it is 
sure about, and that the Trinity, as Mr. Matthew Arnold said, is 
three Lord Shaftesburys.” 

“ But the orthodox resented Mr. Arnold’s definition.” 

“Of course. Because it was Mr. Matthew Arnold’s. ’Tis human 
to resent him. If orthodoxy had tried its own hand at a definition, 
it might have spiritualized three of the Canons in the temples 
where ’tis fashionable to be married, or to be liberal on Hospital 
Sunday.” 

“You are bitter—aren’t you?” 

“You don’t say so? Not more than your Aunt, at least, com- 
pels. If she is sure a fellow’s an outcast, it is only natural to 
enquire what sort of a sanctity it is in whose odour the inmates 
are enveloped.” 

“ A sanctity which needs deodorizing ?” 
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“T should prefer to say,‘ which would be all the better for a 
little intellectualizing.” Excuse me. A great concession to the 
Spirit of the Age.” 

“You feel a prig again, perhaps.” 

“A terrible prig. But we may as well see the matter through. If 
orthodoxy were intellectualized, it would be, I think, the right 
thing.” 

“ Mightn’t it become like social smartness self-conscious ?” 

“Tt might; and there’s the danger. If there’s anybody more 
trying than the person who holds orthodox beliefs as if religion 
were a matter to be as sure about as the multiplication-table, and 
regards those who have not the same view of things as unbelievers, 
it is the person with intellectual reasons for the faith that is in him, 
and ready at a moment’s notice to commend the Deity, in smiling 
assurance, with the same sort of ratiocination which he would apply 
to the points of a prize ox.” 

“T think I know what you mean. It is noticeable even in the 
Oxford theologians. Just the other day I saw a new thing about a 
great Cardinal who died not long ago—an inscription he had written 
for his own tombstone. It was to be put on only if those whom he 
left behind should not think that it had a savour of Agnosticism. 
This gave one the impression, somehow, that in the Cardinal’s mind 
God and he were partisans of high rank on the same side.” 

“ And that, much as he esteemed his Latinity, he would sacrifice 
it if inferior advisers thought there was the slightest danger of its 
putting his esteemed colleague, into an embarrassing position.” 

“ Precisely how it struck me.” 

“Yes; but that Cardinal (although, as it happens, he was an 
Agnostic, or, at least, of the Agnostic temperament) represented, 
rather, Orthodoxy high and dry—mechanical, inhumane—though 
he was far from being its best examplar: almost any other prelate 
is a better. That kind of orthodoxy irritates; the other, the rhetori- 
eal, disgusts.” 

“ All utterance, in short, is either inhumane or vulgar.” 

“Nearly so. In silence alone, in matters which are either social 
or sacred, is there safety.” 


“ But the truth, the right attitude, is surely somewhere. Must it 
not be spoken ?” 

“T think not. Lord Beaconsfield, echoing somebody, once gave 
a good reason why it should not be. Some impudent person had 
asked him about his religion, ‘ My religion, he answered, ‘is that 
of all sensible men.’ ‘And what is that?’ ‘No wise sensible 


tells.” But in that very utterance of the need for reserve on sacred 
subjects Lord Beaconsfield was just a little— ” 


“ Unreserved himself—with a suggestion of posing ?” 
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“Just a little, perhaps—like Mr. Carlyle, who expounded the 
gospel of Silence in thirty raging volumes.” 

“Tt seems so difficult to be quite right! Silence, I fear, cannot be 
made the principle of our New Newness. It would be all very well 
if we had it to ourselves, just you and me; but what if we had 
disciples? or the idea occurred to others ?” 

“ We'd make them a present of it. It is possible that the School 
of Silence might be open to misconception. If there was any- 
thing behind it, it would be something so sacred that silence 
were its only expression, in which case Silence would be merely 
unvocal flagrance—pompous, priggish, vulgar. On the other hand, 
if there were nothing behind it, it would be as the solemnity of 
the policeman who, when there is some mystery to be unravelled, 
gets himself thought profound because, knowing nothing, he 
holds his tongue—pompous, too, and as great a sham as the 
other.” 

“Quite so. And just think. The esthetes, for example, might 
be glad of the idea. They might view things as too unutterably 
unutterable. Bunthorne dumb with Thought would be quite as 
fetching as Bunthorne aglow with epigram, blue trousers, and the 
green carnation.” 

“Yes: Bunthorne might make something of it. Ill speak to 
him. He may tumble to the idea.—But you sigh ?” 

“Tt is so terrible to have no definite view, no fixed principle, in 
such serious subjects.” 

“Not at all. The subjects are not in the least serious.” 

“ Not even religion ?” 

“Not in the sense which troubles you. Seriousness never yet 
settled any subject. Seriousness only, at the best, settles our mind 
on the subject—which is quite a different thing. Seriousness is an 
extreme, like frivolity. The judgments of the serious are usually 
as much out of touch with facts, with nature, as the indifference 
of the frivolous. If there is anything worse than frivolity, it is 
seriousness.” 

“ Really,—_—” 

“A moment, please. Subjects themselves—what are subjects ? 
Subjects, especially those which worry the world most, are in almost 
all cases the creation either of seriousness or of frivolity. Are not 
they, then, in the nature of delusions? Think: what were we talk- 
ing about when we drifted into religion ?” 

“Fabianism, the New Humour, Esoteric Buddhism, Music and 
Morals, the nature of Society, Throughth, 2 

“And so on. Well? Could any other things better illustrate 
what I am saying to you? Are not they all folly?” 

“T should like to think them so; but are not you apt to scoff at 
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them merely because they are of our own day? You treat the ’isins 
and the ’ologies of the past with more respect—don’t you ?” 

“ Not a single one of them. If Modern Thought wishes to see the 
futility which is naturally inherent in it, it has only to survey the 
achievements of its predecessors. Not a single system survives, or 
is not decaying. Take Germany, for example,—the home of Thought, 
the source of all the great intellectual vogues which have spread 
over Europe from time to time. Germany has always been sure it 
knew all about God Almighty—His obviousness, or His unsatis- 
factory taciturnity—and about things in general. At one time the 
whole of the States which are now the German Empire unanimously 
danced in the streets, like Shakers, in the assured belief that the 
spirit of God was within them, and that dance they must for joy. 
We now know that this was the doing of the Black Plague. The 
poor things had been scarified into St. Vitus’ dance.” 

“ But then there was the Reformation.” 

“Just as dubious a job. When Luther saw a mouse he threw 
his ink-pot at it, thinking it was the devil come to tempt him. 
Was that a gentleman obviously designed to set the thoughts of the 
world aright ?” 

“ But he swayed the world—Europe at least.” 

“No doubt. But many a time has Europe been swayed by a 
woman with a whim—swayed to wars and all the wildest cata- 
clysms of which the world is capable. It is a mere assumption 
that a religious reformer, or a great philosopher, is of more impor- 
tance than any one of a score of historic women who might be 
named. Luther was nothing to many a woman; Calvin not 
worth mentioning. Why, if it had not been for some of them, 
the geography and the history of Europe might have been other 
than it is; and you, might have been a black Papist at this moment 
— if, indeed, you had been at all!” 

“ But you ignore results. You assume——” 

“T assume nothing. It is assumptions I am protesting against. 
Things must always be somehow. We are apt to forget this, and 
to assume, at any given moment, that the ultimate truth lies hidden 
in the contemporary condition of the universe, and may be dis- 
covered if only we are serious enough in our thought. What 
nonsense! The history of thought is a mausoleum of religious 
and scientific systems. At this very moment our own leading 
thinkers are digging a special grave for Evolution, which until 
quite recently all of us knew to be the final explanation of the 
cosmos, morals, manners, religion—the entire show.” 

“ No wonder some of us are Pessimists.” 

“Pessimists! Worse than ever! Worst delusion of all! It 
takes us to Germany again. You remember Zhe Sorrows of 
Werter, which we read at the sea-side last autumn ?” 
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“ Yes; and Mr. Morley’s beautiful Introduction, showing how 
truthfully the book set forth the mental and spiritual condition 
of Germany at the time. It impressed me very much. I think 
that is why all the ‘isms and New things of our own day weigh in 
upon me so. I feel that one must be interested in them, and be 
sympathetic, and understand them if possible—they seem, some- 
how, a call from Nature, or from God, bidding us—I don’t quite 
know what. At Lady July’s the other night I heard a man say 
‘Art for Art’s Sake. He said the simple words in such a way 
that I couldn’t sleep all night afterwards—I felt that Art for 
Art’s Sake could be nothing less than the true religion, which 
the world had for centuries sought in vain.” 

“The scoundrel—to alarm you with his solemnity! What an 
impostor he was, too! Fit material for another epidemic of St. 
Vitus’ dance. I wish it would come along, and overtake everybody 
who speaks or writes of Art with a capital a, or of Progress with 
a capital p, or wears a soft hat, or makes any allusion to Streams of 
Tendency, or thinks there’s such a thing as Pessimism.” 

“* Such a thing as Pessimism’! Isn’t there?” 

“Certainly not. Werter was in love with a lady already wedded. 
He thought God was unkind to him, or was no God at all, because 
he couldn’t get the husband abolished or explained away. Was all 
Germany wertering ? ” 

“One would hope not. Nature plays many freaks; but she 
could hardly give a whole race Werter’s special woe.” 

“What, then, becomes of the beautiful Introduction—the theory, 
I mean, which inspires it ? Every man in the country might have 
had cause for dissatisfaction—this, like Werter, disappointment in 
love ; that, vanity unable to realize itself; the next, dyspepsia; and 
so on through the entire range of their massive intellects—without 
there being anything to justify the existence of this great word Pessi- 
mism.” 

“An ‘ism, you mean, cannot have many particular causes: it 
must have a general cause ?” 

“Exactly. And there never has been a universal blight. But 
Werter and his beautiful Introducér—as we see now: think of the 
Army Bill and what it means—had not even a prevalence of 
different causes to work with. The man was such a wretched 
egotist that he imagined the whole tribe of massive intellects to be 
in the same plight as himself—all sure that there was no God, or 
that God was a devil, because a woman had preferred another man 
—like the wise woman that she was.” 

“T rejoice more than ever in your ‘unbelief’! I wish I could 


explain it tomy Aunt. I begin to think that all ‘beliefs’ are im- 
pious.” 
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“ A steep proposition for your Aunt,I fear. Too steep for myself, 
in fact.” 

“Ah! Then you have a belief?” 

“QO, yes. But you forbid me to mention it.” 

“T forbid you!” 

“Yes: you did. We were not to flirt with our religion.” 

“Ah! I forgot. And has that todo with your belief ?” 

“Much—all, indeed. All this nonsense I have been talking 
has impressed you, I see. I think it has even soothed your 
unrest, and made you a little happy, perhaps ?” 

“Tt has. Why call it nonsense ?” 

“ Because it would be nonsense if it had not had that result— 
nonsense as woful as the sorrows of Werter, or Pessimism made in 
Germany, or the New Humour, or Art for Art’s Sake, or Music 
and Morals, or Ibsenism, or Streams of Tendency, or anything 
else we have been talking about. Bosh to me at least, and to 
you. For each of us has only one genuine religion ; and that—— ” 

“Yes?” 

“ is the one he flirts with. It is the only one which is catholic 
and enduring. It is the only one which will never be in the 
mausoleum of systems. It is what persists through all the muta- 
tions of the ages. Art? Art crumbles, like its products, and has no 
constant Sake to live for. Society? A kaleidoscope, in which no 
two great ladies, even in our time, see the same fleeting show. 
Philosophy ? A nightmare springing from mental indigestion— 
varied according to the disorganizations which the various dreamers 
wrestle with. Religion itself—the common kind? The specula- 
tions of gentlemen who mistake mice for devils—the warrants 
at once of the murderous Thug, profligate Popes, Brigham Young, 
Madame Blavatsky, General Booth, Mr. Lake Harris, and the 
wide-awaked Low Church curate who won't play tennis. All 
unstable ; all conflicting ; all non-catholic.” 

“ Yet some one of them may be true ?” 

“ Any of them is—amid certain circumstances.” 

“ Amid certain circumstances! What circumstances ?” 

“When it is absorbed by the enduring principle, the principle 
which enables the world to survive the clash of them—when trans- 
figured, as any one of them you might choose to name would be, 
if you liked, at this moment.” 

“T choose to name! I a rival of Luther or the Holy See ?” 

“Certainly. We’ve squashed them all—arts and ‘isms and ’osophies 
—because the strife of them troubled you, and I wish nothing to 
trouble you. They’re dust—as they deserve to be. But if there’s 
one which would make you happy——” 

“ What my mother believed ?” 
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“—it is dust no longer. I too believe it in all sincerity.” 

“ But the—the responsibility of the individual soul ?” 

“ Fiddlesticks! There never was such a thing, and never will be. 
There is no isolation naturally. If there were, there would be no 
belief. No living belief ever had any other source than—than——” 

“Flirting with our religion ?” j 

“That’s it—or Throughth, perhaps!” 

“ Throughth ! ” 

“T think so. You hear the wind whispering in the trees ?” 

“JT had not noticed it.” 

“ And the twitter of the birds?” 

“T had not heard it.” 

“And the hum of the carriages down there in the stagnant 
sunlight ?” 

“Tt had escaped me.” 


“And me too. Yet it is all beautiful—all part of a beautiful 
universe ?” 


“It is. And I see what you mean, now. Something permeates 
and harmonizes, and makes all things beautiful, while seeming to 
abolish them—I believe it is Throughth, after all!” 

“Yes: if we must not flirt with our religion—if we must not 
give it the catholic name.” 


W. Eart Hopason. 
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SIR RICHARD OWEN AND OLD-WORLD 
MEMORIES. 


——Jucunda senectus, 
Cujus erant mores qualis facundia, mite 


Ingenium . . . . Nunquam direxit brachia contra 
Torrentem.”—JUVENAL. 


I cALL my article by this name because I wish to supplement my 
recollections of Sir Richard Owen with one or two old-world 
anecdotes, and one or two references to persons, mostly old-fashioned, 
whom his name calls up. And, in truth, he was himself old- 
fashioned. If, asa man of science, he was thrown into sympathy 
with the future, with progress, he was likewise, and he became 
more and more, a laudator temporis acti. Indeed, so divided was 
he against himself that he somehow makes me think of the man in 
the parable who brought out of the treasure of his heart things 
new and old. Or, perhaps, he might be more accurately described 
as the Erasmus of Science. Such a name is suggestive in many 
ways: it is suggestive of a brief caution. Let us take heed that 
his vast attainments and the achievements of his youth be not 
wholly obscured by any more recent error of his about the hippo- 
campus, by any alleged short-comings of his later years. Let us also 
bear in mind that for a quarter of a century, or thereabouts, he was 
practically on the shelf. Has not Shakespeare said, in a passage 
opening with words continually quoted and continually misapplied 
—has not Shakespeare said that the “one touch of nature ”com- 
mon to all men is that they prefer new things to old— 


** And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted ” ? 


It was in or about 1860 that I made Professor Owen's ac- 
quaintance at the house of the late Mr. William Prescott, at Roe- 
hampton ; and I would fain say a word, in passing, of that urbane 
and genial host before the rising flood of Lethe has washed away 
all traces of him and of his hospitality. He was the friend of 
Grote, and his partner in the bank, and the intimate friend of 
Thackeray and Tennyson ; and when staying with him I met Miss 
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Thackeray, Sir Henry Taylor, Sir Francis Doyle,* Venables, and 
others of less note. Perhaps it was the pleasant intellectual 
atmosphere of the place—if not the religio loci, at least the supi 
entia loci, and the amaenitas—which made the guests show them- 
selves to the best advantage. Nay: even the religio loci was not 
wholly wanting. It was probably a theological bias which made 
Venables once express a decided repulsion to the idea of our simian 
descent—express it so strongly that it might have recalled the well- 
known saying of Luttrell, that what most disgusts us in monkeys is 
that they remind us of our poor relations+ Alas! did not Ovid 
long ago complain: Simia quam similis turpissin«  bestiu 
nobis ? 

I have referred to this subject because it leads up to Owen’s 
philosophical standpoint. Philosophers may be sharply divided 
into those who like the notion of our kinship with monkeys and 
those who do not. It is well known that Owen belonged to the 
latter class. Not being a scientific expert, I will touch on this 
subject lightly. On the question of evolution Owen’s trumpet 
appears to have given an uncertain sound. The late Professor Hort 
once told me that, shortly after the publication of the Origin of 
Species, he discussed evolution with Owen during a walk on the 
Alps; and (was it the effect of the invigorating air ?) he found him 
in a more evolutionary frame of mind than he expected. Owen 
seems to have said that he believed that the theory of evolution 
was not, and never would be, established, but that there was no 
moral doubt of its truth. He, however, probably held even then 
that, although the first four acts of the great drama may have 
followed a natural course, a Deus ex machind was required in the 
last act. Let me add that, when he spoke to me about evolution, 
his attitude towards it seemed to be one of qualified acceptance. 


* Anecdotage, I have elsewhere said, is nothing if not desultory. So I will 
record a characteristic saying which I heard Sir F. Doyle, in his humourous voice 
and manner, address to a young clergyman: ‘I pity you parsons for one thing— 
you can’t swear.” This recalls the story of a bishop who was driving to a picnic 
with a clerical friend and a lay friend, when a bottle of champagne burst in the 
carriage. ‘* We must call upon our lay brother,” said his lordship, ‘‘ to express 
the feelings appropriate for the occasion.” 

+ Habent sua fata faceti. Must not Luttrell, who ranked next to Sydney 
Smith as the great wit of his time, be somewhat crestfallen in Hades if he 
knows that the unpleasant comparison cited in the text is the only thing about 
him which is now commonly remembered? I sometimes wonder how Gallio— 
Gallio who is said to have been one of the most accomplished men of his time— 
feels in Elysium, if he knows that he is almost forgotten save as a sort of appen- 
dage of St. Paul, whom he doubtless regarded much as we should regard a fana- 
tical revivalist whom we would deprive of the honour of martyrdom ; and if he 
also knows that a single act of toleration, or at least the philosophical ground 
on which ‘it rested, has made his name a reproach and a byword even in our 
tolerant age. 
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He took refuge in the last stronghold of disparagers of a theory— 
that of denying that the theory is original. Darwin, he said in 
effect, had spoken of divers of Darwin’s own views as startling 
novelties; but had he forgotten that this and that eminent investi- 
gator, including Owen himself, had to some extent forestalled him ? 
I, of course, did not presume to controvert his criticism, and I 
cannot now recall its details. My general impression was that 
Owen posed as a candid friend of the Evolutionists.* It is right 
to add that, for myself, not only do I not echo his or any similar 
note of disparagement, but I have always regarded Darwin as the 
Newton of Biology, and ‘would apply to him, with slight verbal 
changes, the noble eulogy bestowed on Newton by Pope: 


** Our Nature and her laws lay hid in night ; 
God said, ‘ Let Darwin be,’ and all was light.” 


So far is such an application from being hyperbolical that there is 
a sense in which even the statement contained in Pope’s couplet— 
the statement in reference to “ Nature and Nature’s laws”’—may be 
more truly predicated of Darwin than of Newton. Long after 
Newton lived and died, all was not light: the whole biological 
region remained pitch-dark. It was reserved for Darwin—not 
assuredly as being a greater than Newton, but as being (perhaps) a 
lesser giant on a greater giant’s shoulders—to achieve what Newton 
did not, and could not, achieve. If Darwin did not actually bring 
the entire phenomenal world beneath the dominion of unchanging 
laws, he at least entertained and inspired the belief that it will 
sooner or later be so brought, and he indicated the method whereby 
it is to beso brought. If he did not himself conquer the Promised 
Land, he surveyed it and foresaw its conquest. 

Owen’s archetypal theory may be said to have died with him. It 
was little more than a quasi-theological adaptation of Platonism ; 
and it affords a striking confirmation of Comte’s hypothesis that 
every science, between its early and its final condition, has to pass 
through a chrysalis stage—an unsightly and impotent stage of 
metaphysical abstractions. But in such a mind as Owen’s, even if 
errors crop up, a fine quality of wheat is sure to be mingled with 
the tares. Indeed, he seems to have been among the first to anti- 


* In Safe Studies, p. 179, Professor Huxley is called ‘‘ the St. Paul of Darwin- 
isin.” Might not Professor Owen be called its Nicodemus? An able friend, who 
knew Owen better than I did, writes to me:—‘* Owen was an Evolutionist, but 
not a Darwinian. I am afraid he neither loved nor was beloved by his scientific 
brethren. He looked the philosopher as well as Goethe looked the poet. His 
eyes were the most remarkable I ever saw in man or woman. Deer and many 
animals are better endowed in this respect than the superior beings. Owen’s eyes 
were like those of Voltaire and Frederick the Great—large, prominent, lustrous 
with intellectual vitality.” 
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cipate a modification of Darwinism which is now coming to the front. 
This modification may be indicated briefly. Some Evolutionists 
think that Darwin may, in classifying species, have too readily 
inferred community of descent from structural resemblance. They 
hold, not merely that often “ Nature makes a leap,” but that some- 
times, if the occasion repeats itself, the leap also will be repeated. 
We may vary the illustration slightly in giving an example. If the 
production of wingless birds be regarded as a sport of Nature, she 
(ludum wnsolentem ludere pertinax) has played the same queer 
trick in divers places. Likewise, black swans have come into 
existence, and no link between them and white swans has 
as yet been discovered. Is it not possible that the white swans and 
the black may have been independently developed—developed, 
that is, without any common swan-ancestor, and even without any 
common bird-ancestor? We know how Nature works in the pro- 
duction of crystals. In that class of phenomena the vis formatria 
natwrae can manifest itself in a great but not infinite variety of 
patterns. Repeat the same conditions, and she will make the same 
sort of crystal over again. May not this comparatively simple case 
furnish a clue to the labyrinth of vital phenomena, and help us to 
understand how similar variations may have arisen under similar 
conditions, and parallel evolutions may have occurred _inde- 
pendently? It would seem that there is an indefinite but not inti- 
nite number of moulds in which Nature can cast the forms of 
life; and to one or other of those “centres of stability,” as they 
have been called, she somehow manages to converge. If this be so, 
the Non-Appearance of the Wholly Unfit—the Lucretian Natura 
ubsterruit auctum—may serve as a supplement and a corollary to 
the Survival of the Fittest. A German philosopher has declared 
that the world, although not made with design, is as if it had been 
made with design. Perhaps it is safer to say that, even as the will, 
whether free or not,is as if it were free, the world, whether made 
with design or not, is as if it were made with design. The 
theory of concurrent evolution, which we are now considering, may 
serve to illustrate this matter; for it points to a conception of 
Nature as adjusting means to ends, as grappling with difficulties 
and stooping to conquer, and, in short, as doing the work of acun- 
ning craftsman. Such a conception, although in no wise opposed 
to the belief in unchanging laws, has, at least on the surface, an 
anthropomorphic colour and suggestion; and on that account it 
was likely to find favour with Owen. 

This brings me to Owen’s religion, or, rather, to its bearing 
on his science. I remember talking about him to his intimate 
fr.end, the old and old-fashioned Sir Philip Egerton, who was for 


many years my father’s colleague in Parliament, and, exagge- 
VOL. XXI. 39 
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rating the unconscious incongruity common among men of his time 
and social position, was at once an accomplished ichthyologist and 
a foxhunting Protectionist.* Sir Philip startled my youthful mind 
by telling me that he believed Genesis to have no relation with 
Geology ; and likewise Owen threw overboard the longevity of the 
patriarchs. Such weighty concessions were then not often made by 
orthodox champions, and I ventured to cross-question Sir Philip 
about Owen’s theology. His laconic answer was delivered in an 
authoritative tone: “Owen is a good Churchman”—almost as if no 
man in his senses could be anything else! The orthodox Addison, 
in prefixing a motto to his chapter on the religion of the pious Sir 
Roger de Coverley, has out of all possible mottoes chosen one 
worthy of a Hobbist : 


“"Adavarous piv mpdra Oeors, vou, ws dudxerrar, 
Tipa:” 
which may be freely paraphrased : 
‘* See that thou worship the Gods in the way that the City appointeth.” 


Does not the choice of this motto suggest the notion that in the 
Churchmanship of intelligent laymen there often lurks unawares a 
subtle flavour of Hobbism—a latent tendency to take dogmas in a 
relative sense and (in Pattison’s phrase) “to subordinate religion to 
morality” and to politics? Certainly the phrase a good Church- 
man, Whenever and by whomsoever it is used, seems to imply that 
amid all ordinary circumstances it is the part of a good citizen to 
be loyal to his National Religion. And I have sometimes wondered 
how far Sir Philip and even Owen may have held or unwittingly 
assumed that we are born Anglicans as we are born Englishmen: 
and that “ Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you” is what 
the Ideal, symbolized in Anglican forms and worshipped with 
Anglican rites—is what the God of our fathers—says to us. 

Far be it from me, however, to apply to Owen’s Churchinanship 
the phrase used by Renan about Liberal Catholicism—the phrase 
that it was merely une fiddité traditionelle, aw culte établi. On 
the contrary, Owen was a deeply religious man. Jeremy Taylor 
was among his favourite authors; and one of his oldest friends tells 
me that, when she went to visit him for the last time, he had just 
been reading “ Holy Living and Dying.” I draw attention to this 
because a sort of worldly otherworldliness is often laid to his 
charge; and I think it only fair to point out that to a man of his 


* My two earliest reminiscences of him were, first, that he was a most charming 
and intelligent guide in showing me over his museum at Oulton, said to contain 
the best private collection of fossil fish in the world ; and, secondly, that I heard him 
in an electioneering speech boast that ‘she had never immolated himself on the 
altar of Free Trade.” Quid vult, quidve potest, hominis concordia discors ? 
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temperament certain aspects of Darwinism must needs have been 
distasteful. Two of those aspects should be noted. In the first 
place, Darwin might have taken as his motto the old Greek saying 
that “ Battle is the father of all” (7éAcuos rdévrwv raryp). In a sense 
all experience tells the same tale: we have but to open our eyes to, 
see that Nature is red in tooth and claw with ravin. But, accord- 
ing to Darwin, her cruelty is in a manner érigée en principe: she 
is acting typically when she makes bees sting their brothers to 
death for the common weal: a continuous struggle for existence, 
and therefore also continuous suffering, form the steps of her 
onward march. Such a principle suggests the enervating paradox 
that at all times humanitarians have need to beware lest haply 
they be found to fight against Providence—the paradox that man- 
kind will degenerate in the :nillennium; and, in a word, that the 
Ideal is a sort of rainbow conspicuous for beauty, for brightness, and 
for the variety of its hues, but not for permanence or solidity. On 
the other hand, there are those to whom a belief in the Ideal is the 
source of all aspiration, of all spiritual life; so that, in fact, not only 
Dum spiro spero, but Dum spero spiro, might serve as the motto 
of every religious man as such. By such an one the scientific 
apotheosis of force must be either rejected or, at most, accepted 
unwillingly. In other words, the evolutionary beatitude Blessed 
are the strong, for they shall prey on the weak, has not a Christian 
ring about it. No doubt this is the seamy side of the evolutionary 
canvas. The other side represents sorrow and death as modes of 
World-discipline, as not fortuitous, not retributive, but educative— 
in fact, as a god-send rather than a devil-send.* But to a thorough 
Idealist this would be cold comfort; for he would fain assure him- 
self that suffering makes for the highest good—not of the world 
only, but—of the sufferer. Thus it is that, to a modern Romney 
Leigh, the principles of Evolution would appear no less “ dismal ” 
than those of Political Economy : 
“It had not much 

Consoled the race of mastodons to know, 

Before they went to fossil, that anon 

Their place would quicken with the elephant: 

They were not elephants but mastodons.” 

The other proposition of Darwenism that I would note is this: 
Darwinians assign to Man no higher rank in the Animal Kingdom 
than that of fucile princeps inter pares. True it is that all 
modern science, with its comparative method, docks the human 
animal of some cherished privileges and pretensions. But the 


* Death, says St. Paul, came by sin. Death, says Goethe, came-from the need 
of more life;—he might have added, from the need of a more vigorous life. Better 
fifty years of Europe than the immortality of the seaweed ! 
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levelling tendency is especially shown by evolution, at least in its 
Darwinian form. To see Man thus taken down from his pedestal 
is repulsive to the religious mind. Indeed, it may be said that in 
general Religion widens, while Science narrows, the gulf between 
man and brute. That Religion, regarded as a system of theology, 
widens or at least keeps open the gulf is obvious. The question 
as to the posthumous condition of men is complicated by the 
question as to the posthumous condition of animals. Is there to 
be a heaven for Bushmen and none for Mr. Romanes’ chimpanzee ? 
And in any case what is to be the lot of our semi-human ancestors? 
Indeed, so manifest is this levelling tendency of modern thought 
that some religious philosophers seek refuge in levelling up as the 
alternative to levelling down: some of us, I mean, have at times 
cherished the aspiration, so comforting, yet so overladen with 
difficulties—the aspiration entertained by Mary Somerville, Agassiz, 
and Tennyson—that good will be the final goal of ill, not for Man 
only, but for the entire sentient universe. But Religion should be 
regarded, not merely as a system of theology, but also as the 
higher morality ; and the higher morality, it might be thought, 
draws rational and irrational animals together. Sentio: nihil quod 
sentit a me alienum puto. Thus Goethe has well said that Re- 
ligion, when she reaches a certain point, must take the lower 
animals into account; and his utterance may be taken as prophetic 
of all that has since been achieved or attempted in the way of 
prevention of cruelty. Let us take comfort at this advance; but 
let us also consider whether Religion, when she rises to a point 
from which she can cast a watchful and impartial gaze over all 
creatures, has not need to beware lest she fall. The reason for 
this caution is plain. The current of wrath and of pity weakens 
by diffusion. Our minds are diverted from human wrongs if we 
suffer them to dwell--I will not say on the wrongs, for wrongs pre- 
suppose the existence of recognised rights—but on the wholesale 
outlawry of the lower animals: that is, of the prodigious majority 
of sentient beings. The valleys cannot be exalted without the 
mountains being made low. Clough’s hexameter, “ Nowhere 
equality reigns in all the world of creation,” is meant, not as a 
protest against animal inequality, but as a plea for human in- 
equality ; and I think I have somewhere come across two classical 
lines defending the monstrous anomalies of the old Roman society 
on the ground that inequality is the law of things: the beast is 
under the slave, the slave under his master, the master under 
Cxesar—et Cesar sub Jove summo.* To be brief: Such speculations 

* [ have often thought that the most suggestive (and in a sense the most 


modern) passage in the Republic is where Socrates, designing to make a reductio 
ad absurdum of democracy, says that in a consistently democratic State slaves 
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as the above, like all speculations that lower our conception of 
human nature, tend to make our feeling for human ills dissolve 
itself into a sense of humorous pathos—that sense which is so 
readily awakened by every act of the bewildering but fascinating 
tragi-comedy of life. Likewise, the philosophical Evolutionist is 
apt to judge his neighbours, not by an ideal standard, but with an 
indulgent sense of their superiority to their savage and simian 
forefathers ; so that he is content, like (Edipus, 


‘To ask from men but little—less obtain, 
Nor of that less than little to complain. ”* 


On the other hand, the saint or the moral reformer makes the utmost 
possible demands on our poor human nature. Indeed, the opposi- 
tion between the two points of view can hardly be better shown 
than by contrasting the “ He that transgresses little is not blamed ” 
of Aristotle with the “ He that is unjust in the least is unjust also 
in much” of Christ. 

Sainte Beuve contrived so to focus his mental vision as to con- 
template our human lot asa whole; and, thus regarding it, he 
asked himself whether it is not, after all, an insignificant fraction of 
the sum of things (une quantité négligible par rapport a Vordre 
sowverain du reste de ’univers). To the introspective and sensi- 
tive philosopher, who is too prone to see everything writ large, it 
may be helpful sometimes to look, as it were, through concave 
glasses and to see everything writ small. But to most religious 
moralists, such a dwarfing of Man and his destiny is unacceptable ; 
and to Owen in particular it was little short of revolting. 

Owen proposed at one time to write on heredity, contending that 
sons inherit the qualities of their fathers less often than those of 
their mothers ; and he designed to illustrate his view from the history 
of our kings. Whether the design was carried out I do not know ; 
but to an outsider the theory seems open to an obvious objection. 
Voltaire, or somebody else, has said that ideas are like beards: 
men acquire both in mature life—women never. Unchivalrous 


will be on a level with their masters, and wives with their husbands, ‘‘and she- 
dogs will be as good as their mistresses, and horses and asses will strut about with 
all the dignity of freemen.” The general soundness of this two-edged reasoning 
seems now to be admitted ; but the reasoning is turned the other way. Slavery is 
abolished. Women claim equality with men. And the disciples of Bentham and 
Mill seem to hold that, in whatever sense the golden rule should regulate our 
dealings with each other, it should also regulate our dealings with the lower 
animals: in fact, that a given amount of human happiness or suffering should 
weigh no more in the moral scales than an equal amount of animal happiness or 
suffering. This is certainly a hard saying. 

* This rhyming couplet may convey to the non-classical reader a less inadequate 
impression than either blank verse or prose of the epigrammatic terseness of the 
lines of Sophocles. 
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this is, and doubtless unjust; but I quote it as setting in a clear 
light the presumption that physical and mental qualities will in 
this respect be subject to the same law. Even as it is very rare for 
a woman to grow a beard or for a man to be incapable of growing 
one, we should expect mental and moral qualities to be trans- 
mitted (so to speak) along the direct sexual line instead of dia- 
gonalizing between the sexes. Bacon has contended that the 
reason why prophecies appear to be so often fulfilled is that “men 
mark when they hit, and never mark when they miss.” In like 
manner, may not the fact be that we take it as a matter of course 
for sons to resemble their fathers, and for daughters to resemble 
their mothers, whereas, when the transmission is (as we say) dia- 
gonal, the occurrence is prompt to call forth our attention and 
surprise ? I feel bound to qualify this expression of opinion by 
subjoining an incident told me, some years ago, by an eminent 
expert. Curious experiments have been tried in crossing dissimilar 
breeds of cattle; and it is found that, as a rule, the majority of the 
bull-calves resemble one parent, and the majority of the cow-calves 
the other ; but it is (or was) held to be impossible to guess whether 
the transmission will be from the parent of the same sex or from 
the parent of the opposite sex. 

One minor attainment of Owen is worth recording because of 
what it involves and suggests. The delicacy of his palate seems to 
have rivalled that of Domitian’s courtier who could tell “at the 
first bite” whether an oyster was a native of some Italian shore, or 
had been imported from the British Isles.* I am assured that Sir 
Richard had the art to discriminate between the various wines of 
Burgundy and Bordeaux, and sometimes even to pronounce on the 
date of the vintage. Only think what this sort of discernment im- 
plies in one whose acquisition of it must have been a mere zdpepyov 
or pastime! It was but natural that his copia non facta inops— 
his memory prodigious without being unwieldly—was of signal 
service to him in his own department. I remember long ago 
being astonished at an account given by G. H. Lewes of a 
nondescript fossil, about which he consulted Owen, and of 
Owen’s immediate reply that it was some particular tooth of a 
rhinoceros of an extinct, unpronounceable species. When one 
thinks of such abnormal powers as are thus indicated,—thinks of 
them, too, as being habitually exercised in a special and non-human 
direction,—one is apt to wonder how they will react on the general 
character. When Nature and art combine to produce a plant with 
a superabundance of flowers, the plant tends to become exhausted : 


* Juvenal IV., 140-2. One of the most amazing instances of what may be called 
the irony of literature seems to me to be that Richborough (in Kent) is referred to 
in a familiar passage of a classical poet, is the only British town so distinguished, 
and owes the distinction to its oysters ! 
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and bees, when they exalt one of their number to be their queen 
disqualify her for humbler duties and pursuits. In like manner, 
when Nature, aided by culture, does her utmost to fortify and pro- 
tect one part of a man’s character, is there not a danger that (like 
the French at Badajoz) she may leave other parts of the strong- 
hold unguarded? For my own part, when severe censure is passed 
on a man of genius, I bear in mind that the greatest men often 
have special limitations: Summi non omnia possunt ; De swmmis 
nil nisi bonum. The fact is that, whilst the ordinary “ good citizen” 
goes through a continual process of conscious or unconscious self- 
discipline and self-repression, the man of genius generally lacks 
this training: his energy often takes a different and even an 
opposite course—a course leading to spontaneous development and 
to masterful irrepressibility.* Something of this sort may have 
passed through Renan’s mind when he wrote the following Re- 
nanesque passage : 

‘On n’est pas homme de lettres sans quelque défaut ; ou plutét la profession 
méme de homme de lettres est un défaut. L’homme parfait n’aurait pas de 
talent ; le talent est un léger vice, dont un saint doit avant tout se corriger.” 

If this be indeed true, then must we perforce say of the saintly 
character, as of the plate of Queen Anne’s reign, that it is too pure 
and too soft for the rough usage of the world. 

Walter Bagehot, in one of his suggestive but sweeping generali- 
zations, says that the characteristic quality of scientific men 
“results from the absence of an intense and vivid nature. The 
inclination of mind which abstracts the attention from that in 
which it can feel sympathy to that in which it cannot seems to 
arise from a want of sympathy.”t At any rate, this could not be 


* T have come across a passage in Diderot which indirectly illustrates and con- 
firms the view taken in the text : ‘‘J’ai bien peur que l’homme n/aille droit au mal- 
heur par la voie qui conduit l’imitateur de la nature au sublime. Se jeter dans 
les extrémes, voila la régle du poéte. Garder en tout un juste milieu, voila la 
régle du bonheur.” It is obvious to reply that the poet, or indeed any man of 
genius, has a happiness of his own, just as he has a virtue, and excellence (dpernv 
apiornv) of his own. Is it not, however, possible that his temperament and train- 
ing tend to handicap him in the moral race—to unfit him in some degree for com- 
mon modes of happiness, if not for common modes of virtue? Let us, then, be 
indulgent to the faults, even to the grave faults, of such men. A paradoxical 
editor of Bacon once said to me of that inimitable worldling, ‘‘ He was a scoundrel, 
but a scoundrel of whom human nature ought to be proud!” 

+ Is a like idea imputed to the hero of Maud when he represents the man of 
science as having 

‘* An eye well practised in Nature, a spirit bounded and poor.” 
My own experience would lead me to say of scientific men, as a class, that for 
sauntering in the intellectual twilight they have no taste, and seemingly no 
ewacity. Not only is Truth at any pricc their motto, but they will not or cannot 
play with their imagination. What they see they see clearly ; but what they do 
not see clearly they do not see at all. 
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affirmed of Owen. He was full of sympathy and enthusiasm. He 
was at once a philanthropist and a zoophilist—a rarer combi- 
nation than might have been expected. He was fond of birds, and 
welcomed them in his garden; they would come at his call, and 
perch on his head and shoulders. An anecodote illustrative of him 
is related in the British Medical Journal.— 

‘*Walking round the garden,” writes Mr. Ernest Hart, ‘‘on a pleasant summer 
day, and showing her (Mrs. Hart) his favourite flowers and fruits, he came to 
cherry trees, of which some were netted and others left open, from which all the 
cherries had disappeared. My wife remarked on this ; and he answered, with that 
beaming smile and sympathetic twinkle with which his face often lighted up, 
* Ah, those I leave for the birds. I call them the salary of the orchestra.’ ” * 

On his genial philanthropy and courtesy it does not become me 
to enlarge. They were such that even the apostles of modern 
thought, who mostly regarded him as a heretic, should nevertheless 
have been willing to say to him: 


‘** Some of us love you well ; and even those some 
Envy your great deserving, and good name ; 
Because you are not of our quality, 

But stand against us as an enemy.” t 


One useful and rare quality he, like the late historian Green, 
possessed in an eminent degree. His innate modesty, or his art 
concealed by art, enabled him, when speaking upon his own subjects, 
so to let himself down to the level of ordinary listeners that they 
not only felt quite at their ease with him, but fancied for the 
moment that they were experts like himself. In fact, he put in 
practice Pope’s maxim: Men should be taught as though you 
twught them not. t 

From his courtesy and humanity I pass on to his humanism. 
His mitis sapientia, moulded and informed by wide culture and by 
travel, needs not to be dwelt upon at length. Suffice it to give from 
my personal recollection an instance of his familiarity—a famili- 
arity especially fascinating in a man of science—with the border- 
land between science and literature. Ray, the founder of com- 
parative anatomy, writing in 1692, said: “He that uses many 
words for the explaining any subject, doth, like the cuttlefish, hide 
himself for the most part in his own ink.” This passage Owen 


* To a lady-friend of my own he said in the same way, ‘ That is the toll I pay 
to my private band.” In his long retirement he was a sort of Diocletian gui plan- 
tait ses choux, His enemies regarded him as (almost in a literal sense) rusticated. 
But let us rather say that, inverting the Horatian motto, he might have claimed 
to be E potente humilis. Is there not, after all, more of epieikeia, more of charity. 
in such a claim than in the opposite one? 

+ Henry IV., Part I. 

t According to Chamfort, he who would please in society must often seem to 
learn what he already knows, from one who knows it not! 
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cited from memory, and he added that the author of the compari- 
son was not always so happy in his scientific metaphors.* 

In further illustration of Owen’s combination of scientific with 
general knowledge, I may mention that, when Cuvier visited 
England in 1830 to examine our Natural History collections, 
“ Owen, then a very young man, and recently appointed Conser- 
vator at the College of Surgeons, was the only available person who 
could speak French fluently: he was, therefore, told off to show 
Cuvier the objects of interest in the Museum.” 

The chapter of accidents contains queer sections, and the 
occasional verisimilitude of fiction is matched by the occasional 
falsi-similitude of truth. To show that something of real paradox 
lies hid in this seeming platitude, I will give an authentic version 
of what has been called Owen’s ghost-story. He himself related it 
to me some thirty years ago, and I have come upon other versions 
of it. Some of those that have appeared in the newspapers are so 
pointless, and indeed so inaccurate, that I make no apology for 
telling the story once more. The version that I select has been 
furnished by a very distinguished scientific friend who heard it 
from Owen more than once, and thus obtained an account which, 
whilst in the main it coincides with my own recollections, is far 
more complete and circumstantial. It is as follows :— 


‘*When a young man, Owen was surgeon to the gaol at Lancaster, which stands 
on the top of a steep hill. The road through the town that led to it rose in long 
paved steps, with low houses on either side. He had become an ardent student of 
Lawrence, whose works had for the first time shown to him the relations of com- 
parative anatomy ; and among other things made it clear that the negro and 
European were structurally alike, brain and all. 

‘* There was a negro in the gaol dying of consumption ; and Owen eagerly craved 
to obtain possession of his head, after his death, for leisurely dissection. At last 
the man died. Owen told the porter in charge that he would come in the evening 
to make the autopsy, and the coffin was not to be closed yet ; and in the evening 
he came, wrapped in a long cloak and with a bag under his arm, such as lawyers 
carry briefs in. His heart palpitated at the thought of what he was going todo ; 
for there was a great outcry against resurrection-men and others of that sort. He 


* The part of the cuttlefish was deliberately played by the teacher of rhetoric, 
mentioned by Quintilian, whose advice to his pupils was ‘‘ Darken (oxdriov) :” 
that is, ‘Be obscure, that men may say, That must be deep, as even I could not 
understand it!” Indirectly this dislike of simplicity, this readiness dicendi 
perdere causas, recalls a whimsical or satirical rejoinder made by Pattison to a 
lady who had been advocating the utmost simplicity in writing—‘‘ You are quite 
wrong. If you merely study simplicity, people will like your writings, but will 
forget them. Let your style be showy and wordy, and you will have some chance 
of being remembered!” Bacon says that a slight ostentation is ‘‘like unto varnish, 
that makes the ceilings not only shine but last.” 

+ This is an extract from the diary of a late eminent medical friend and pupil 
of Owen, with which I have been favoured. It is there also mentioned, in regard 
to Cuvier and Owen, that a special bond (a small one, some might say) drew the 
two great men together—their interest in the dissection of the nautilus ! 
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went into the gaol and up to the dead-room, and then and there cut off the 
negro’s head as he lay in his coffin, and put it up into his bag ; then he placed the 
lid on the coffin and screwed it down with the implements left in readiness. Then 
he descended the stairs, and, passing out, said to the porter at the gate that he 
had examined the negro, and the coffin was all ready for burial. The man said, 
‘ All right,’ and Owen went out with the bag containing the head under his large 
cloak. The frost was severe, and the paving stones were slippery. It was about 
nine at night ; the streets were deserted ; and the lights of the houses were mostly 
in the upper rooms, showing that the people were going to bed. In front of him 
was a long stretch of straight road down the steep hill ; then it curved out of sight ; 
but just at the curve a single door stood open, and the fire and candle-light shone 
raddily and cheerfully through. At this moment Owen slipped and fell head- 
foremost towards the descent. He wildly grasped the bag as he fell, but somehow 
grasped it below the head instead of above it. The consequence was that out 
went the head. As Owen lay sprawling, and before he could get to his feet again, 
the head was in full roll down the hill, going faster and faster, and bumping down 
each successive step with increased speed. Owen rushed wildly after it, but was 
many yards behind. On went the head, and bounded right through the open door. 
It was a matter of life and death to Owen’s career to escape detection in the sacri- 
lege he had committed : so he rushed into the house after it with ghastly face and 
his long cloak streaming in the wind. He had just time to notice a family 
gvthering who were yelling with terror ; and there was the head on the floor! He 
plunged and seized it, and then rushed out as swiftly as he had rushed in, and 
got home as fast as he could, finding to his infinite relief that he was not followed. 
He dissected the head at leisure, but dared not go out of doors, and had not suffi- 
cient control of his voice to ask what people said. At length it came out that 
the house belonged to a woman whose husband had been engaged in the slave 
traffic, and*was believed to be dead. The version she gave was that her own 
husband’s head had rushed into her house for protection ; but that the dev:], 
rushing in after, had seized it and borne it away to hell.” 


To this graphic account I will make one slight addition. Owen 
told me that the woman confirmed her statement by saying, “If 
you doubt me, sir, look at that stain of blood on the floor.” 
Observe that the explanation of the woman’s myth is strictly 
rationalistic in the German sense of the word: her account was 
based on a real event misunderstood and misrepresented. Grote 
and others have contended that myths are often mere fictions, and 
that, when they contain a substratum of fact, the substratum is 
generally irrecoverable. Probably this is so; but, at any rate, the 
foregoing instance is an exception, and such an exception as would 
have rejoiced the hearts of a rationalist like Euhemerus, or Paulus, 
or the commentator who resolved the story of Jonah into a ship- 
wreck of the prophet on an island whose inn bore the sign of the 
Whale! 

A quaint story is told that a strange beast was given to the 
Zoological Gardens, and that Owen was besought to tell its cha- 
racter and descent. Being himself sorely perplexed, he cast a 
humorous glance at the captive, as if fain to discover whether it 
would accept him as its godfather. A cry resembling “Aye, aye,” 
which issued from the cage, was hailed as a response to the un- 
spoken appeal. Thereupon, this latter-day Adam gave the animal 
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its name; and an “ai-ai” it is called unto this day. Are there not 
somewhere in Norway sailors who in like fashion have dubbed an 
Englishman an I-say ?* 

It so happened that a few hours after the foregoing paragraph 
had been written Mr. Gladstone made a reference to Owen and the 
ai-ai; and I know that I may without indiscretion incorporate what 
he then said to me. The first of his recollections had reference 
to a lecture which Owen gave in the Hunterian Museum. Not 
only was he then struck with the depth of scientific knowledge 
which the lecturer evinced, but still more by the peculiar “ fascina- 
tion” of his style and manner. This fascination was even more 
apparent in a speech delivered by Owen at a Literary Fund 
dinner. The speech was about Tennyson and poets in general, and 
contained the remark that the imagination of poets has some- 
times anticipated scientific discoveries. The last recollection 
mentioned was of a visit paid by Owen to Hawarden. It was then 
that the Professor was so full of information about the ai-ai. The 
episode in this visit which chiefly struck Mr. Gladstone was a 
“laughable” one, but worth recording as characteristic of Owen. 
The host walked about the grounds with his guest, the latter 
wearing a smart pair of lavender gloves. Full of his favourite 
subject, Owen suddenly stooped and picked up an unsightly 
creature (it was either a toad or an uncleanly frog), and the 
nauseous creature he laid on the palm of his lavender glove!+ Mr. 
Gladstone summed up by observing that seldom, if ever, had any 
man of science left on his mind such an impression of genius— 
“not talent merely, but genius.” Darwin had struck him in the 
same sort of way; but Darwin he had only once met in society. 
And he went on to explain that on the comparative merits of the 
two men of science he offered no opinion; but that, so far as his 
personal observation was concerned, Owen was the one who seemed 
to him to bear the stamp of genius most unmistakably. 


* The naming of the poor ai-ai from acry which might be taken as a lament 
for its captivity should remind the classical scholar of Ajax (Aias) declaring that 
his own name had been, alas (ai-ai) prophetic of his ills : 

ai at tis av mor’ "We GO exwvupov 
Tovpov Evvoicew Gvopa Tots “ots KaKois. 

+ Such a juxtaposition seems hardly less anomalous than ‘‘a jewel of gold”’ 
with an unmeet and unwonted setting which has become the proverbial comparison 
for ‘‘a fair woman which is without discretion ” (Prov. xi. 22). 
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THE CAUSES OF THE NATIONAL INCOME. 


ANY FUTURE INCREASE IN THE REWARD OF LABOUR DEPENDENT 
ON THE CONTINUED ACTION OF ABILITY. 


WE may now proceed to the great practical moral to which the 
foregoing considerations point. Seeing that so large a part of the 
wealth in which labour is interested is the creation of a minority, 
it is necessary that labour should, in its own interests, do 
nothing to check this minority in the continued exertion of its 
powers. But neither labour nor ability exerts itself with- 
out some motive, and the motive is in both cases the same. 
The labourer exerts himself to produce something, and the man 
of ability exerts himself to produce something, each with a 
view to enjoying their respective products; and the latter exerts 
himself so as to produce more wealth than the former, because he 
hopes, having produced more, to enjoy more. If, therefore, ability 
be deprived of the motive of its exertion, its exertion will cease, 
or become less strenuous, and its products will dwindle or dis- 
appear. Accordingly, the first thing against which labour should 
be on its guard is any interference with the rights of property, 
which would so diminish the rewards of ability as to diminish its 
etticacy. 

The reader must observe that this is a guarded statement. I do 
not say it is the interest of the labourer to allow the men of ability 
to keep everything that their ability produces. On the contrary, it 
is the interest of the labourers to be constantly taking from ability 
a certain portion of its product. This is, indeed, the sole process 
by which, so far as money is concerned, the position of the labourers 
can be improved. But what I do say is that the portion which 
labour seeks to appropriate should not be such, nor appropiated in 
such a way, as to make what remains an object of less desire, and 
the hope of possessing it less powerful as a stimulus to producing it. 
A certain diminution in the reward of a given amount of exertion 
will often make no difference in the efficacy of the reward asa 
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stimulus. The hope of making nine hundred thousand pounds 
would probably excite a man as much as the hope of making a 
million: indeed, the fact that before a man could secure a million 
pounds for himself he would have to make a hundred thousand 
for other people, might tend to increase his energy, rather than to 
relax it. On the other hand, if before he could secure a hundred 
thousand pounds for himself he had to make a million for other 
people, it is doubtful whether either sum would ever be made at 
ul. What is the exact amount to which ability can be mulcted of 
its products, without its efficacy being lessened, is not a question 
which can be answered by theoretical reasoning ; but experience, 
in a way of which few people are conscious, has afforded a practical 
answer of a most striking and instructive kind. I shall refer to 
this presently. 

But, first, let us realize the following general truth: that, what- 
ever may be the exact amount left to ability as its reward, it is sure 
to be a reward quite incommensurate with the reward of labour; for 
bility has to be stimulated in quite a different way. A labourer 
can have a definite task set him, for everyone knows what labour 
is capable of; it has no surprises for us, or at least only unimpor- 
tant ones. But to ability of a high order no tasks can be set : 
because none but the able man knows what the able man is capable 
of. It was easy to order the ships in which Columbus and his 
companions sailed; but no one could have ordered Columbus to 
discover a new world; because no one, except for Columbus, 
believed there was a new world to discover. Accordingly, whilst 
a man can be compelled to give his labour, he can be only 
induced to exert his ability; indeed, it is often only the induce- 
ment, supplied by the hope of some great reward, that reveals a 
man’s own ability to himself. Or, to put the matter differently, 
the possibilities of a reward commensurate with the expected 
product, call forth, strengthen, and ripen ability, as the sun calls 
a flower from the soil or fruit from the bough of the fruit-tree : 
and ability can be called forth and ripened in no other way. But 
a reward of the above kind is possible only when the principle 
ot private property is jealously and carefully guarded. Therefore, 
the great thing for the mass of the nation to remember is, that 
on respect for private property all their own hopes of increased 
riches depend ; because the increase, and even the maintenance, of 
the fund from which the hoped-for riches are to be taken, depends 
on the few who create the larger part of it being allowed to retain 
a large proportion of what they create. The labourers, in fact, may 
look on the men of ability as their servants, who are constantly 
making wealth for the labourers to appropriate—but servants of a 
kind that will create nothing, unless they are allowed to retain 
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more than is taken from them.* Of the total product labour may 
come to take a larger share than ability; but the share taken by 
ability, though smaller than that taken by labour, must always be 
incomparably greater in proportion to the number of the indi- 
viduals who take it. 

Here, however, an objection will probably suggest itself to many, 
which requires to be discussed and met. It may readily be admitted 
that a large proportion of the wealth produced should go to those 
men of ability who are actively engaged in its production; but it 
will be urged that a large part of the wealthy minority is composed 
of persons who do not exert themselves at all—or who, at any rate, 
do not exert themselves in the production of wealth. They live 
not on the products of ability, but on the interest of capital: and 
it will be asked on what grounds labour is interested in forbearing 
to touch the income of those who produce nothing. 

To this question there are several answers. One is that a leisured 
class—a class whose exertions have no commercial value, or no value 
commensurate with the cost of its maintenance—is essential to the 
development of culture, of knowledge, of art, and of mental civiliza- 
tion generally. But this is an answer which we need not dwell on 
here ; for, whatever its force, it is foreign to our present purpose. We 
will confine ourselves solely to the material interests that are 
involved ; and consider solely how the plunder of a class living on 
the interest of capital would tend to affect the actual production of 
wealth. It would affect the production of wealth in just the same 
way as would a similar treatment of the class on whose ability 
production is directly dependent; and it would do this for the 
following reasons. The greater part of the capital that has been 
accumulated in the modern world, is, as I have pointed out, the 
creation of ability. It has been saved, not from the product of 
labour, but from the product which ability has added to this. It is 
ability congealed, or ability stored up. Now, four-fifths of the capital 
of the United Kingdom have been created within the last eighty years. 
The total capital in 1812 amounted to about two thousand millions ; 
it now amounts to about ten thousand millions.+ Therefore, eight 

* The part of the gross product produced and taken by ability may be looked 
at in various lights. As I hope to point out more fully elsewhere, it may be 
regarded as the rent of ability—that is to say, the difference between the actual 
product and what the product would be were the action of ability withdrawn or 
reduced to that minimum which belongs to the labourers themselves. In com- 
p»ring these two products, what we have to compare principally will not be any 
difference between the products of contemporaneous human exertion, but the 
products of exertion at different periods. Ability will be thus presented to us as 
a soil tilled by labour, the qualities of which vary. Only Ability is a kind of 
living soil that owns itself, and thus takes its own rent. 


+ Between 1812 and 1892 the population has about doubled: so that if we 
accounted for part of the income of capital by the income of labour, this would 
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hundred thousand millions of the capital of this country have 
been created by the ability of the parents and of the grandparents 
of those who now possess it, and lastly, by the ability of those 
who now possess it themselves:* whilst those persons who own 
portions of it which they leave others to employ, and which 
they have had no hand in making, are for the most part the 
relatives or representatives of the very persons who made it: 
and one of the principal motives which actuated those who 
made it, has been the desire of endowing their families with it, 
as well as the hope of retiring from active life, and living on the 
interest of it themselves. All history shows us that one of the most 
important and unalterable factors in human action is a certain 
solidarity of interest between men—even selfish men—and those 
nearly connected with them: and just as parents are, by an almost 
universal instinct, prompted to rear their children, so are they 
prompted to bequeath to them—or, at all events, to one of them—the 
greater part of their possessions. We might as well try to legislate 
against the instincts of maternity, as against the instinct of bequest. 
Therefore, that the ownership of much of the capital of the country 
should be separated from the actual employment of it, is a necessary 
result of the forces by which it was called into existence. 

This, however, answers only the part of the question we are con- 
sidering. It explains why capital is possessed by those who 
neither use it nor have made it; but it does not explain why 
capital should bear interest. Many Socialistic writers maintain 
that if a man is left ten thousand pounds, he has a perfect right 
to its possession; but no right to any payment for the use made of 
it by others. They argue that if he puts it into a business, he is 
simply having it preserved for him; for the larger part of the 
capital at any time existing, would dwindle or disappear if it 
were not used, and, by being used, renewed. Let him put it, say 
the Socialists, into a business, and draw it out as he wants it. 
But an arrangement of this kind would be altogether imprac- 
ticable. The only ground on which it is recommended is, that the 
interest thus saved would be somehow taken by the State, and 


account for two thousand millions only, out of an income of eight thousand 
millions. But the increase in the amount of labour really accounts for but a very 
small part of the increase of capital, though it accounts for a large part of 
the actual gross income. For only a small part of capital is saved out of the 
wages of labour, such wages being for the most part consumed—at all events, till 
lately. Most of it is saved out of that product which is added by ability to the 
product of each man’s labour. 

* The recent rapid increase in the capital of the country took place between 
1840 and 1875. If we regard men of fifty as representing the present generation of 
those actively engaged in business, we may say that their grandfathers made two 


thousand millions of an existing capital, their parents four thousand millions, and 
themselves two thousand millions. 
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distributed amongst the labourers as an addition to their wages. 
It would be spent in giving them extra comforts; and would thus 
annually be consumed. But the owners of the capital from which 
the interest had been taken would be forced to consume annually 
a certain part of the capital; and accordingly, whereas the interest 
is all that is consumed now, under the conditions we are suppos- 
ing capital would be consumed as well; whilst as the capital 
diminished, the interest would diminish also. In fact, the tendency 
of this arrangement would be simply as follows—to increase the 
consumption of the nation at the expense of its savings, until at last 
all the savings had disappeared. As a matter of fact, however, 
such an arrangement could not work. If all the shareholders in a 
business were at liberty to withdraw their money as they wanted 
it, a large number of businesses could not be carried on at all; and 
hardly any new businesses could be established. But the final and 
conclusive objection to any scheme of the kind is the fact that 
unless business generally came to an absolute standstill, capital, so 
long as private individuals own it, must of necessity bring in- 
terest to its owner; and it is impossible to prevent this. If a man 
is making £10,000 a year by the employment of £100,000 
and could make £20,000 a year if he had the use of another 
£100,000, no human power could prevent his making a bargain with 
a man who possessed such a sum, by which the latter would obtain 
a part of the increased income of the former. The situation could 
be changed only by the State becoming the capitalist,in which case 
the employers of capital would have to make their bargains with 
the State, paying interest to the State instead of to a private 
person ; only in this case nearly every motive to save capital would 
be gone. But the very idea of the State, as the sole capitalist, when 
examined, is seen to be an absurdity; and its complete appropria- 
tion of capital is seen to be an impossibility. It could not even 
appropriate the entire rental of the land, unless every man was to 
be a tenant at will under a corporate despotism. Some sort of 
tenant right would have to be granted to the occupiers; and so 
long as such a right existed, it could itself be sold, or leased. 
If Brown rents a farm from the State at £200 a year, which 
Smith is very anxious to occupy, no State regulations could 
possibly prevent Smith paying £50 a year to Brown, to induce 
him to resign his occupancy for a year or a term of years. 
Or, again, suppose the State owned all the hackney carriages in the 
country, the State could never appropriate the increased fares, 
which would inevitably be offered and taken whenever (as happens 
at a race-meeting) the demand for carriages happened to exceed the 
supply. Or, again, if the State owned all the houses in the country, 
still less could it intercept the enormous rental which would in- 
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evitably arise from the process of sub-letting. Of course, in certain 
businesses, the State is the capitalist already. It is the capitalist, 
for instance, in the business of carrying letters and sending 
telegrams; but though the operations of the State in this way 
might be possibly enlarged, they must always be insignificant when 
compared with private enterprise; and not only that, but they 
must always be dependent on it. The State owns the telegraph- 
wires in this country; but the State did not establish telegraphy. 
The trains and steamships that carry the mails—these belong to 
private Companies, and were brought to their present perfection by 
private enterprise. In fact, the State, so far as it acts in the 
character of a capitalist, has been, is, and always must be, a mere 
pensioner on private ability. 

But though it is impossible to get rid of interest, it is possible to 
reduce it to such small proportions that, whilst it supports a class 
which is a valuable element in the State, it will not interfere with 
the hopes which labour may legitimately entertain of adding to its 
own rewards out of the proceeds of ability.* 

The whole question, however, will be clearer when we turn to 
actual facts, and see how labour has actually succeeded in doing 
this during the course of the present century. 


XI. 


INCOME WHICH ABILITY HAS ALREADY SECURED 
FOR LABOUR. 

Let us turn once more to the fact that has been already dwelt upon 
—that just before the beginning of the present century the popula- 
tion of Great Britain was about ten millions, and the national income 
about a hundred and forty millions. It has been shown that to reach 
and maintain that rate of production required the exertion of an 
immense amount of ability and the use of an immense capital 
which ability had recently created. But let me repeat what I have 
said already, that, for the purpose of the present argument, we will 
attribute the production of the whole to average human labour. It 
is obvious that labour did not produce more, for no more was pro- 
duced ; and it is also obvious that if since that time it had never 
been assisted and never controlled by ability, the same amount of 
labour would produce no more now. We are therefore plainly 
understating the case if we say that British labour by itself—that 
is to say, shut out from, and unassisted by, the industrial ability of 
the past ninety years—can, at the utmost, produce annually a 

* The most obvious answer to those who conceive of interest as a tax on labour 
is that it is not a tax on labour at all, but on ability ; and that profits, not wages, 
are lowered by its payment. I have, however, preferred to approach this question 
from another point of view, in order to show that interest, no matter what class 


pays or receives it, is, in some form or other, inevitable. 
VOL. XXI, 40 
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hundred and forty million pounds for every ten millions of the 
population. And now let us turn from what labour produces to 
what the labouring-classes* receive. At the time we have been 
speaking of they received but about a half of what we assume their 
labour to have produced. A population of ten million people 
received about seventy million pounds.t Two generations later, 
the same number of people received, in return for their labour, 
about a hundred and sixty millions. They were twenty-five per 
cent. richer than they possibly could have been if in 1795 they had 
seized on all the property in the kingdom, and divided it amongst 
themselves. Or, in other words: Labour, in 1866, instead of receiv- 
ing half of what we assume it to have produced, received twenty- 
five per cent. more than it produced. If we turn from the year 
1866 to the present time we find that the gains of labour have 
continued to increase, and that each ten million of the labouring 
population receives in return for its labour two hundred million 
pounds ; or, in other words, labour at the present time receives 
nearly fifty per cent. more than it produces. And all these 
calculations are based, the reader must remember, on the ridicu- 
lously-exaggerated assumption, which was made for the sake of 
argument, that in the days of Watt and Arkwright, capital, genius, 
and ability, had no share in production, and that all the wealth of 
the country till the beginning of the present century was due to 
the spontaneous efforts of the labouring population alone. 

And now let us make another comparison. Let us again con- 
sider not what labour has produced, but what at different periods 
it actually has received. Let us go back to the period when Queen 
Victoria had been on the Throne some six or seven years, and see 
what was the income of the labouring-classes then. It is a period 
which statisticians have studied with great care, and with regard 
to which they are practically unanimous in their conclusions. In 
1843 the gross income of the nation was, in round numbers, 
£515,000,000. Of this, £235,000,000 went to the labouring-classes, 
and the remainder, £280,000,000, to the classes that paid income- 
tax. Only fifty years have elapsed since that time, and, according 

* By the labouring classes is meant all those families having incomes of less 
than £150 a year. 

+ This corresponds with Arthur Young’s estimate of wages. 

} Statisticians estimate that in 1866 the working-classes of the United Kingdom 
received in wages £400,000,000, the population then being about twice what it was 
at the close of the last century. In order toarrive at the receipts of British labour 
the receipts of Irish labour must be deducted from this total. The latter are pro- 
portionately much lower than the former, and could not have reached the sum of 
£80,000,000. But assuming them to have reached that, and deducting £80,000,000 
from £400,000,000, there is left for British labour £320,000,000, to be divided, 


roughly speaking, amongst 20,000,000 people ; which for each 10,000,000 yields 
£160,000,000. 
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to the best authorities, the income of the labouring-classes is at this 
moment as nearly as possible £660,000,000. That is to say, it 
exceeds by £145,000,000 the entire income of the nation fifty years 
ago. An allowance, however, must be made for the increase in the 
number of labourers. That is, of course, obvious. But when we 
have made every such allowance the case is hardly less striking 
and wonderful. The labouring-classes in 18483 numbered 26,000,000; 
at the present time they number 33,000,000; * therefore, the mere 
growth of labour would account for the £515,000,000, which was 
the national income fifty years ago, being raised by this time to 
£653,000,000. It would account, in fact, for an increase of 
£138,000,000. We must, therefore, to make our comparison 
accurate, deduct £138,000,000 from the £145,000,000 just men- 
tioned, which will leave us an increase of £7,000,000. And we may 
now say, without any reservation, that the labouring-classes, in 
proportion to their number, receive to-day £7,000,000 a year more 
than the entire income of the country at the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

To any labourer anxious for his own welfare, to any voter or 
politician of any kind, who realizes that the welfare of the labourers 
is the foundation of national stability, and who seeks to discover by 
what general conditions the welfare of the labourer can be secured 
and promoted, this fact which I have just stated is one that cannot 
be considered too constantly or too seriously. Let the reader 
reflect on what it means. Dreams of some possible social revolu- 
tion, dreams of some division of property by which much of the 
riches of the rich should be abstracted from them and divided 
amongst the poor—these were not wanting fifty years ago. But 
even the most sanguine of the dreamers hardly ventured to hope 
that the wealth of the wealthy classes could be completely taken 
away from them—that a sum equal to the rent of the whole landed 
aristocracy, all the interest on capital, all the profits of our com- 
merce and our manufactures, could be added to what was then the 
income of the labouring classes. No forces of revolution were 
thought equal to such a change as that. But what have facts 
been? What has happened really ? Within fifty years the miracle 
has taken place, and not that miracle only, but another miracle 
added to it. The same number of labourers and their families as 
then formed the whole labouring population of the country, now 
possess ainongst them every penny of the amount that then formed 
the income of the entire nation. They have gained every penny 


* The entire population has risen from about 27,500,000 to 38,000,000. Buta 


large part of this increase has taken place amongst the classes who pay income- 
tax, and are expressly excluded from the above calculations. These classes 
have risen from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000. 
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that they possibly could have gained, if every rich man of that 
period, if duke, and cotton lord, and railway king, followed by all the 
host of minor plutocrats, had been forced to cast all they had into the 
treasury of labour, and give their very last farthing to swell the 
labourer’s wages. The labourers have gained this; but that is not 
all. They have gained an annual sum of £7,000,000 more. And 
they have done all this, not only without revolution, but without any 
attack on the fundamental principles of property. On the contrary, 
the circumstances which have enabled labour to gain most from 
the proceeds of ability, have been the circumstances which have 
enabled ability to gain most for itself. 

How this has been brought about we will consider presently. 
But we will first take up again the question we were just now con- 
sidering-—namely, the question of interest, and the position of those 
who live on it, as seen from the point of view of the classes who 
live by labour. I pointed out that so long as a man was allowed 
to own the capital he created, and as long as capital could be 
employed, and was required for productive purposes, the payment 
of interest was a natural and an inevitable result; but I said also 
that the amount paid might be reduced, and in fact has been 
reduced, to what is comparatively a very small amount. The rate 
of interest has sunk during the last forty years from five per 
cent. to three or three anda half; but though this fact is sufficiently 
well known, there are other facts, known equally well, which tend 
to confuse popular thought as to the subject, for it is notorious that 
new companies, when successful, often pay dividends of from ten to 
twenty per cent., or even more; and founders’ shares are much 
sought after, which are merely shares in such profits as result over 
and above a certain percentage of return—usually a very high 
one—on the capital. But the explanation of this apparent con- 
tradiction is simple. Large profits must not be confounded with 
high interest. Large profits are a mixture of three things, as was 
pointed out by Mill, though he did not name two of them happily. 
He said that profits consisted of wages of superintendence, com- 
pensation for risk, and interest on capital. If, instead of wages of 
superintendence, we say the product of ability, and instead of com- 
pensation for risk, we say the reward of sagacity, which is itself a 
form of ability, we shall have an accurate statement of the case. A 
large amount of the capital in the kingdom is managed by the men 
who own it, and when they manage it successfully the returns are 
large. Sometimes a man with a capital of £100,000 will make as much 
as £15,000 a year; but that does not mean that his capital yields fifteen 
per cent. in interest. If such a man has a second £100,000, which he 
is anxious to invest in some business not his own, and if he requires 
also that this business shall be absolutely safe he will find that in- 
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terest on capital means less than four per cent. If he is determined 
to get a larger return for his money, and does so by investing it in 
some new enterprize, this result, unless it is the mere good luck 
of a gambler, is altogether the result of his own knowledge and 
judgment; as may be seen by the fact that in the year 1885 the 
new capital invested was short of a hundred million pounds, and 
the failures that year amounted to thirty millions; * or, again, by 
the following facts, which are still more striking. Between the 
years 1862 and 1885 there were registered in the United Kingdom 
about twenty-five thousand Joint Stock Companies, with an aggre- 
gate capital of about two thousand nine hundred million pounds. 
Of these Companies, by the year 1885 more than fifteen thousand 
had failed, and less than ten thousand were still existing. During 
the following four years the proportion of failures was smaller; but 
a return published in 1889 shows that of all the Companies formed 
during the past twenty-seven years, considerably more than half 
had been wound up judicially. Therefore, a man who secures a 
large return for money invested in a business not under his own 
control, does so by an exercise of sagacity not only beneficial to 
himself, but in a still higher degree beneficial to the country 
generally; for he has helped to direct human exertion into a 
profitable and useful channel, whereas those who are less sagacious 
only help it to waste itself Of large returns on capital, then, 
only a part is interest. The larger part is due to the ability with 
which the capital has been employed in directing labour; or the 
ability with which some new method of employing labour has 
been selected. There is, therefore, no contradiction in the two 
statements, that capital may often bring 15 per cent. or more to 
the investor; and yet that interest on capital in the present day 
is very little over three and a half per cent. This is the meaning 
of shares rising in value. A man who at the starting of a business 
takes a hundred £1 shares in it, and when it is well established, 
gets £20 as a dividend, will be able to sell his shares for something 
like £600; which means that three and a half per cent. is the 
interest that will be received by the purchaser. 

And now let us examine the actual facts of the case, and see 
how much of the income of the wealthier classes consists really 


* I propose in another place to show the enormous part played in national progress 
by the mere business sagacity of large investors, which amounts practically to a 
constant criticism of inventions, discoveries, and schemes of all kinds, and the 
selection of what is valuable from amongst a mass of what is valueless and 
chimerical. 

+ It will be seen from the amount of capital destroyed in non-successful 
enterprizes, how entirely the increase of the nation’s wealth, and even the 
maintenance of it, is due to the constant and vigilant ability of those who have 


directed industry suecessfully ; and how without such direction industry becomes 
valueless, 
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of true interest on capital. The gross income of the wealthier 
classes is at the present time about six hundred millions. But about 
seventy-five millions of this is interest on capital invested abroad ; 
and if any theorist imagines that it ought to go to labour, it is 
foreign labour, not British, that would have a claim on it. This 
sum, therefore, we must put out of the question; further, if the same 
proportions held good now, that according to Mr. Giffen held good 
eight years ago, nearly £200,000,000 out of the £600,000,000 is 
the direct remuneration of what Mr. Giffen calls “work,” but of 
what we had better here continue to call ability. We have thus 
to subtract from the total we have to deal with, the sum of 
£275,000,000; which will leave a remainder of £325,000,000: and 
this again divides itself in the following way. About sixty 
millions is the rent of land; about a hundred and twenty millions 
is the rent of houses—these two forms of rent together making 
£180,000,000. There is thus left for what is commonly called 
interest, £145,000,000, or about an eighth part of the total income 
of the nation; and if anyone is inclined to complain of the way in 
which this amount is appropriated, let him remember that labour, 
without any added effort on its own part, has gained in fifty years 
an annual addition to its own income, what exceeds the sum in 
question by £140,000,000. Mr. Giffen has shown that if rent and 
interest on capital had increased as fast as the sum taken by 
labour, the amount assessed to income-tax would be £400,000,000 
greater than it is; in which case the wealthier classes would be 
taking £1,060,000,000, instead of £600,000,000; and the rest of the 
community would be taking £240,000,000, instead of £660,000,000. 
In fact, as Mr. Giffen told us ten years ago, “it would not be far short 
of the mark to say that the whole of the great improvement of 
the last fifty years has gone to the masses.”* And the accuracy 
of this statement is borne out by the fact that had the whole 
improvement, according to the contrary hypothesis, gone to the 
employing classes, the remainder, namely, £240,000,000, would 
correspond almost exactly, allowing for the increase of population, 
with what the labouring-classes received at the close of the last 
century. 


What, then, the social reformer, what the labourer and the friend 


* See Mr. Giffen’s inaugural address, of the 50th Session, of the Statistical 
Society, Nov. 20, 1883. The gross amount assessed to Income Tax in 1891 was 
nearly £700,000,000 ; now more than £100,000,000 was exempt, as belonging to 
persons with incomes of less than £150 a year. Mr. Giffen maintains (see his 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on Labour, Dec. 7th, 1892) that 
there is an immense middle-class income not included amongst the wages of the 
labour class, This, according to the classification adopted above, which divides 
the population into those with incomes above and those with incomes below 
£150, would raise the collective incomes of the latter to over £700,000,000, 
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of labour, ought to study, with a view to benefiting the great masses 
of the people, is not the theories and the dreams of those who 
imagine that the improvement is to be made only by some re-organi- 
zation of society, but the progress, and the cause of the progress, 
that the labouring classes actually have been making, not only 


under existing institutions, but through them, because of them, by 
means of them. 


W. H. MALiock. 
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OnE of the characteristics of the present age is the boldness with 
which many of its most active minds bring all beliefs, howsoever 
ancient and sacred, to the test of reason. Although there is a 
danger that men who too readily change their views will be led 
into error by specious arguments, and we must all, in many things, 
be content to accept the general opinions of our ancestors, since life 
is too short to inquire adequately into all branches of knowledge, 
there can be no doubt that this habit of mind has tended in 
modern times to the advancement of truth. This tendency of our 
age makes it necessary, however, that the logical grounds for a 
belief in the fundamental truths of religion should be restated in 
various forms. Otherwise a destructive criticism, which has the 
charm of novelty, may receive undue weight, and the very love of 
truth be productive of error. 

It is of importance, in the first place, to determine what is the 
exact position to be assigned to our reasoning faculties. Are they 
the only source of knowledge, besides our bodily senses, so that we 
can only be said to know what we have either learnt by our senses 
or proved by our reason? Or have we other spiritual faculties 
which may give us even a greater certitude ? 

Our consciousness is sufficient to teach us that we know things 
apart from our senses and our reason. Neither sense nor reason 
ean make us sure that the world around us has any objective 
reality ; yet we are sure of our own existence and of that of the world 
in which we live. Indeed, intuition, although even it may lead us 
into mistakes, seems to be the surest of all sources of knowledge. 
The use of reason seems to be, partly, to extend by inference the 
knowledge which we derive from our intuitions and our senses, 
and, chiefly, to test the information so derived. It enables us to 
detect, and entitles us to cast aside, beliefs which can be shown to 
be false. It may go far, in some cases, to show that particular 
beliefs are true; but it does not entitle us to reject all knowledge 
ot which we are unable to give logical proof. 

If this is the true province of reason, it must be of the greatest 
importance to determine whether a belief in the usually-received 
doctrines of Christianity is reasonable, 
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Is there a God? That is the first question which a serious 
person will ask himself. Upon the answer to that question his 
right course of conduct must, in large measure, depend. It has 
been said that it is impossible for man to know that there is a 
God. Certainly, it is impossible to know completely any being who 
has the attributes of a God. Those attributes necessarily involve 
the idea of infinity, which our minds cannot comprehend. More- 
over, no being can expect fully to understand that which is greater 
than itself. A God who could be fully comprehended by man 
would be inferior to man himself, and less worthy of worship. It 
seems, however, equally clear that any being, although infinitely 
great, can reveal to men His qualities, and enable them to know 
Him as certainly, although not as completely, as they know the 
material objects around them. Even matter is itself only imper- 
fectly understood ; its real nature is unknown; but we are not 
therefore ignorant of its qualities. All the material universe is a 
finite part of that which is infinite, revealed to finite beings; for we 
cannot but believe that space, although we perceive only the finite 
part of it, is infinite. Again, we can not only understand the 
qualities of matter, but we can learn, and that even more perfectly, 
the effect which material objects have upon ourselves. There is, 
therefore, nothing contrary to our experience in an infinite Being 
revealing to us His attributes in a finite form, and teaching us 
what is His will and what will be His conduct towards us. 

If, then, we ask whether there is in fact a Being who has thus 
revealed Himself, a strong probability that there is arises from 
the fact that this has been the almost universal belief of mankind. 
Such a belief can hardly be accidental. It must spring either from 
the belief being one which commends itself to our nature or from 
the fact having been at some time made known to men and a 
tradition of the truth having been handed down. The fact of the 
existence of God, however, is capable of logical demonstration from 
our primary intuitions. The belief that all change has a cause is 
one of our intuitive perceptions. Either, then, the material uni- 
verse has always existed or there is some other Being that brought 
it into existence. In either case there must be an existence which 
has been from everlasting. Moreover, we see around us constant 
changes; we give the causes of them various names, such as 
“gravity,” “attraction,” “vital force”; but the changes show either 
that matter has in itself powers of activity or that some external 
Being is daily causing the motions of the universe. In either case 
there must be an existence which has been from eternity and is still 
instinct with action and power throughout infinite space. Such an 
existence may well be denominated God. 

The question, Is this God intelligent ? immediately arises, The 
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adaptation of means to an end implies intelligence. If a geologist 
finds in the ground a stone not only chipped into the shape of an 
axe, but with a hole for a handle, he instantly assumes that it is 
the work of a man, not the result of chance. He is obliged to 
believe that the cause must have had intelligence. The world is 
full of instances of the adaptation of means to ends. The eye is 
an elaborate instrument; the insects have special means of con- 
cealment from their enemies; the different joints of the body 
are adapted to the purposes for which they are required. All 
these are proofs of intelligence. It may be said that Darwin 
has shown that they are the result of the laws of natural selec- 
tion. Even if this be so, the argument is not affected. <A piece 
of machine-made lace, although in the actual making of it no 
thought may have been needed, is no less a proof of intelligence 
than a piece of lace that is made by hand. The lace is a proof 
of intelligence either in the making of the fabric itself or in the 
making of the machines by which it has been woven. Thus, if the 
instances of adaptation in the world are the results of the laws of 
nature, the laws are themselves proof that there is an intelligent 
cause to which they owe their origin, which can only be God. 

Two important inquiries remain. (1) Is the material universe 
God? or is God a spirit who has created and sustains it? (2) If 
Giod is a spirit who created and is sustaining the material uni- 
verse, is He a person in the sense in which we are each conscious of 
a separate individuality, having feelings, desires, and wills of our own? 

The existence of spirit as distinct from matter is known to us 
by our personal consciousness. Although some scientific men may 
have reasoned themselves into the belief that their material bodies 
are the whole of themselves, and are the source of feelings, of will, 
and of thought, the almost universal belief of men has been to the 
contrary; and most men have an intuition of the same kind as 
that by which they recognize the reality of the world around, that 
they themselves are distinct from their material bodies, although 
closely connected with and dependent upon them. Scientific men 
admit that they cannot explain how our bodies should think and 
feel; nor can they produce from matter any phenomena in any 
degree resembling those of thought and will. Thus, there is no evi- 
dence to contradict that afforded by our own consciousness. If there 
are spirits distinct from and superior in power to mere matter 


-it is almost certain that God is a spirit. Otherwise, the less would 


be producing and sustaining the greater. Besides, if the only in- 
telligences we know are spirits, the probability is that God, the 
infinite mind, also is a spirit. 

Similar reasoning leads to the belief that God is a person. Our 
consciousness tells us that our personality is one of our highest 
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attributes; and all the spirits that we know are persons. It is 
reasonable, therefore, to believe that God is an intelligent and per- 
sonal spirit. The certainty of this can be derived only from indi- 
vidual consciousness, or from a revelation made by Him to 
mankind. 

It should never be forgotten, that although we may be able to 
show that this view is reasonable, it either is or is not true in fact. 
Our belief, or non-belief, cannot affect its reality, or lessen the result 
of our opposing or incurring the anger of God if His existence is 
real. Further, it must be remembered that it is reasonable to act 
on probabilities. Only a fool will fail to provide against a probable 
danger because it is not certain to befall him. In daily life our 
actions are seldom guided by a certain knowledge of results. It is 
true that personal intercourse with God needs trust and fixed 
belief. Probability, however, should suffice to lead a man to follow 
the moral law, and to seek to know God, opening his heart to 
receive any teachings that may be given him. To men who do so 
there comes a certainty from the consciousness of their own spirits 
holding communion with the Divine Spirit. Such certainty, if 
above reason, is not contrary to reason. Facts and inferences, as we 
have seen, are confirmatory. 

The next question to be considered is, Has God revealed His will 
to men ? and, if so, in what way ? 

It would certainly seem probable that a personal God having 
control over men, and moved by wishes which must necessarily 
have some relation to their conduct, would make those wishes 
known to them. This would be the case with the only personal 
spirits of whom we have distinct knowledge, from whose conduct 
we may fairly reason by analogy. There are two ways in which it 
might be supposed that God would thus reveal his will. Either He 
would so create men that they should have an instinctive knowledge 
of His will, or He would communicate it to the minds of some men, 
and lead them, either by speech or by writing, to communicate it 
to the rest of the race. There is a third possibility. In itself it 
does not seem probable; but it has been expected by a large 
part of mankind. God might assume the human form, and make 
known His will by example as well as by precept. Such a revelation 
although, like all finite revelations of the infinite, only partial and 
incomplete, would be more nearly perfect than any other. 

In setting out to inquire whether a revelation has been made 
in one, or in all, of those ways, we must remember that a revelation, 
as we have seen, is not, as is often assumed, improbable. Whether 
there has or has not been a revelation is a matter of fact to be 
inquired into, like any other matter of fact. The evidence for and 
against it must be weighed and compared. 
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First, then: Are men possessed of a nature which itself teaches 
them what is, and what is not, according to the will of God? That 
a large majority of men are conscious of a feeling of right and 
wrong no one, probably, will deny. This sense of right and wrong 
is not the same as the consciousness of what is desirable either 
for ourselves or for others; nor can it be explained as the result of 
long experience of what is advantageous to ourselves or to society. 
That might give rise to a tendency to act in a particular way , 
but it would hardly create a feeling of duty. On the other hand 
it is a fact that different races and persons have different feelings 
as to right and wrong. On most points, however, there is a very 
general consent. The most reasonable view, therefore, seems to be 
that the Creator has imbued us with a consciousness of His will, 
but that this has in some way become imperfect. 

Secondly: Has God revealed His will by making certain men speak 
or write under His influence or teaching? There has been a belief 
among many nations that He has done so, and many writings are 
said to have been thus inspired ; but the real interest of the ques- 
tion centres round the Bible, which has for centuries been believed 
by many of the ablest and noblest men to be a revelation from 
God. The fact of the existence of other sacred books may be 
used as an argument both for and against the Bible. The general 
belief in inspired writings seems to imply either that they are 
probable or that such writings are known to exist. On the other 
hand, the existence of such other books clearly shows that books 
may be received as divine which are not really so; and, therefore, 
the evidence of the inspiration of the Bible should be carefully 
examined and weighed. 

The nature and extent of God’s influence in the preparation of 
the books (or, in other words, the nature of inspiration) may be 
considered separately. The first and most important question is 
whether this collection of books, which professes to contain a state- 
ment of the character of God, of His will respecting men, of the 
cause of the imperfections of conscience and the disobedience of 
men to its dictates, and of a means by which men can. be restored 
to perfect goodness and happiness, is or is not an imposture? It is 
impossible even to summarize here all the arguments that may be 
used. The following considerations, however, may show that it is 
not unreasonable to believe that the Bible is a revelation from God.— 

1. As we have shown, there is nothing @ priori improbable in 
this. On the contrary, a written revelation is probable; and there 
is no other book having such evidence of inspiration as the Bible. 
It is for those who say that the Bible is not inspired to prove their 
assertion. 

2. The teachings of the book are wholly opposed to imposture 
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and deceit, and leave upon the mind of the reader an impression of 
truthfulness. 

3. The book appeals to our consciences, and generally agrees 
with them; and so conscience and the Bible may be presumed to 
be the work of the same Being. 

4. The book contains prophecies the fulfilments of which are too 
remarkable to be the result of accident: prophecies which cannot 
be explained as the result of human foresight. 

5. The effect of the study of the book is to produce, both in 
nations and in individuals, the highest character and a special love 
of truth. 

6. It contains in its description of the character of Christ the 
most perfect ideal that has ever been known, even according to the 
admission of those who disbelieve in its divine authority; and its 
description of man is entirely consistent with known facts. It can 
hardly be expected that these would be found in a work of im- 
postors or of fanatics. 

There are arguments on the other side; but those arguments 
rest mainly upon alleged imperfections in the moral teachings of 
the Bible, or untruth in its statements in matters of history and 
science. It is improbable that a divine revelation should contain 
such imperfections and errors; but our experience of the imperfec- 
tions of conscience, and our knowledge (from observation and the 
Bible) of the imperfections and sins of man, lessen the improba- 
bility ; nor can we ever judge with much certainty of the actions of 
an infinite Being. 

Moreover, even those who feel most strongly the imperfections 
of the Bible would almost always admit that in the character of its 
ancient history, in the beauty of its morality, and in its effect upon 
character, it far excels all other ancient writings. 

It is often said that any supernatural fact, such as an inspired 
book, ought only to be accepted on absolutely conclusive proof. 
This affirmation rests upon a misconception. If the existence of 
a revelation is probable (although it must from its very nature be 
supernatural—that is, outside, and apart from, the usual experi- 
ences of the natural world), then, if the Bible can be shown to be 
the only book which fulfils the necessary conditions, it should be 
accepted until it is disproved. There will be in its very existence a 
sufficient justification of its claim to guide our actions according 
to the principles upon which we usually act. 

Thirdly, we have to inquire whether there is evidence to show 
that God has appeared in human form, teaching by example as well 
as by precept. 

That Jesus Christ lived and taught, and died is proved not only 
by the accounts of His life, the Gospels, which, if not contem- 
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poraneous, are certainly of an early date, but by references in 
Josephus and other Jewish and heathen writers. It is proved also 
by the very existence of the Christian religion, and of the rites of 
Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper, which cannot be explained 
otherwise. The question of vital importance to man’s faith and 
conduct is, whether He was only a man, or was, in any real sense, an 
incarnation of the Divine Spirit and a revelation of God. 

It may be well at this stage to repeat what has been said with 
regard to another matter. 1. The divinity of Christ is a matter of 
fact which cannot be affected by men’s opinions respecting it. He 
either was or was not divine; and facts, whether we believe them or 
not, have an effect upon our lives. 2. There are means of know- 
ledge other than our senses and our reason; and the chief function 
of reason is to test knowledge, howsoever derived. 

Most Christians assert that they have a present personal rela- 
tion to Christ which makes them certain of His existence and 
divinity. Such intuitive knowledge is not impossible; but the 
force of the statements as evidence to persons who do not share 
the consciousness is weakened by the fact that similar statements 
have been made with respect to other divinities, which must be fic- 
titious if Christianity is true. The statements of Christians, how- 
ever, are specially worthy of credit, because those who make them 
include many of the wisest and best men of the most enlightened 
age and country; and because they are usually accompanied by a 
change of character and life, which can be explained only on the 
ground that the statements are true. Apart from this direct evi- 
dence the proofs of the divinity of Christ are of many kinds. The 
character of Christ is not consistent with the theory that He was 
an impostor or a fanatic. Yet He must have been one of these if 
He made a false claim to be divine. That He did make that claim 
is certain, unless the Gospels were either written with an intention 
to deceive or are spurious and were written later than they profess 
to have been written. The former hypothesis is disproved by the 
character of the writings themselves; the latter is contrary to the 
best and most modern critical evidence. The effect of Christianity 
in changing savage and barbarous men into men of merciful and 
holy lives, and in raising the nations among whom it spreads to 
the highest civilization and power, shows that, unless an imposture 
can have such an effect, to believe which is contrary to our intui- 
tions as well as to our experience, the Gospels are a real revelation. 
All the evidence for the inspiration of the Bible is evidence of the 
divinity of Christ, for the divinity of Christ is plainly asserted in 
the Bible. If that is inspired, Christ must have been divine. 

Some of the reasons usually adduced for denying that Christ is 
divine must be considered. 
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The fact that a divine person is outside our experience is no 
evidence against His existence. In the nature of things, He must 
be unique. If it could be proved that the Bible was of no special 
authority this would only take away one branch of the argument in 
favour of the divinity of Christ. It would be no evidence against it. 
No attempt has been made to show that there is anything in 
Christ’s character or life, as disclosed in the Bible, inconsistent with 
divinity. It has been said that so great and surprising an event as 
the Incarnation ought to have the strongest proof before it is believed. 
The greater the issues at stake, however, the more reasonable it is 
to act upon the faintest probability. Very slight evidence that the 
house was on fire would induce a person to escape, or to take steps 
to extinguish the fire; and the issues dependent upon the divinity 
of Christ are the greatest that can be conceived. We have already 
seen that, although the Incarnation is important and unique, there 
is no inherent improbability in an Incarnation. Any evidence in 
its favour ought, therefore, to be sufficient to influence our conduct. 
Other opponents rely on the fact that Christianity has been dis- 
believed by some of the greatest men of modern times. But the 
greatest men in the two professions whose training best fits them 
to judge of evidence and to appreciate mental phenomena, lawyers 
and politicians, have in our generation accepted Christianity. Lord 
Cairns, Lord Hatherley, Lord Selborne, Lord Herschell, and Lord 
Halsbury (the last five Lord Chancellors), Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury (the last two Prime Ministers), have been avowed Chris- 
tians. It is perhaps true that most of the present leaders of 
physical science do not believe in Christ ; but professors of physical 
science are the persons whose opinion on this question is the least 
deserving of weight. Our powers and faculties are always depen- 
dent upon use. No one would apply to a musician on a question 
depending on delicate sight; or to a London artificer, instead of 
to an agricultural labourer, to have omens of the weather inter- 
preted. By the very nature of their pursuits, the professors of 
physical science are obliged to study only the phenomena of the 
material universe, and to seek no explanation of that which they 
observe from spiritual sources; and thus their powers of discerning 
spiritual facts are necessarily weakened. Some of them, of course, 
apart from their scientific pursuits, will keep up a relationship with 
spiritual truth; and men like Stokes and Huggins, of our own day, 
like Maxwell, and like Faraday and Newton, in former generations, 
have been among the greatest men of science and yet devout be- 
lievers in revelation. It must also be remembered that religious 
questions such as those with which we have been dealing are those 
in which bias is especially likely to arise and to influence the judg- 
ment; and in regard to which, therefore, we have least reason to rely 
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implicitly on the opinions of persons distinguished only by intellec- 
tual eminence. 

The evidence in favour of each of the truths which we have been 
discussing is greatly increased when the truths are viewed as a 
whole. The chief ground upon which many scientific truths, such 
as the law of gravitation, are believed is that they afford a reasonable 
explanation of facts that are known to exist, or, at least, of so many 
of them that the imperfection of our knowledge may well account 
for their appearing to be inconsistent with the rest. 

The same argument may be used in favour of the existence of 
God, and the truth of His revelation in the Bible, and in Christ. We 
find a world marked by intelligence and goodness, yet full of suffer- 
ing and apparent defects ; we find men with consciences, whose moral 
nature is imperfect. The Bible gives a reasonable explanation of 
these incongruities. It tells us of a God, perfect in love and in 
power, but ruling by laws which cannot be broken with impunity ; 
and of a plan adopted by God for saving His creatures from the 
result of their sin, without lessening the authority of His laws. The 
difficulties which appear in this explanation have been shown in the 
famous work of Bishop Butler to be found also in the facts we actually 
experience in the world. Therefore, they cannot be a well-founded 
objection to Christianity. The fact that Christianity deals largely 
with matters that are infinite accounts for its containing much that 
is incapable of proof, and even some things that are apparently con- 
tradictory; and prevents the latter from affording any argument 
against it. It may at first sight appear that this would afford an 
answer to the objections to the other schemes which have been put 
forward by the opponents of Christianity to account for the pheno- 
mena around us. Such schemes, however, are founded on material 
and finite considerations, and we can, therefore, state with certainty 
that they would not account for the results which we observe. 

Although anyone who has admitted the reasonableness of the 
conclusions at which we have arrived will find in them sufficient to 
lead him to spend his life in the worship and service of God, there 
are two further questions upon which he will naturally seek to 
form an opinion. 

First: In what sense is the Bible a revelation? Is it such a direct 
revelation that we may trust it implicitly ? and are bound by its 
statements and commands? Or is it only a book containing the 
opinions of wise and holy men, made so by divine influence, from 
which, by the aid of our own reason and conscience, we are to learn 
what is God’s will concerning us ? 

It might have at first appeared certain that if God gave a revela- 
tion to man it would have been sure to be a perfect one; but the 
fact that our consciences are imperfect destroys any such presump- 
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tion. The question, therefore, is one that must be considered upon 
its own evidence. The only person whose opinion on the subject 
ought to be conclusive is Jesus Christ. He, if divine, must have 
known the mode in which the Bible was written, and in what sense 
it is the Word of God. Whatever He has said upon the subject 
must be taken in due relation to the knowledge and belief of 
those who heard Him; but He could not, it would seem, without 
a failure in truthfulness, have used as conclusive what He knew 
was not so, or stated the Bible to be infallible, and the Word of 
God, when He was aware that it was not. There appears to be 
no doubt that the Jews had the Old Testament, in the days of 
Jesus Christ, substantially as we have it now, and that it was this 
Testament that He used. The important question, therefore, is, 
What did He say regarding it? The four Gospels profess in several 
passages to give an account of His sayings respecting it. At this 
stage it cannot be assumed that they are strictly accurate; but as 
writings by contemporaries, and in some sense a revelation, we 
may accept them as giving His teachings substantially. What the 
four Gospels state to be His teachings on this matter each person 
must decide for himself. The facts are well summarized in a little 
book by the Swiss Reformer Gaussen, entitled Jt is Written. It 
can hardly be doubted that Christ everywhere treats the statements 
of the Old Testament as entirely trustworthy, and its history as 
true. On several occasions, when quoting passages not differing, 
apparently, from the rest of the Psalms, or other book that He is 
quoting, He used the expression, “The Lord said,” or “God said.” 
Putting all the passages together, anyone who was merely seeking 
to ascertain His opinion, as he might seek to ascertain that of any 
theologian from his writings, would not doubt that he thought the 
Old Testament was a binding record of the will of God, and that it 
contained not merely the teachings of holy men, but teachings which 
God in some way made them put down as His message to men. To 
adopt the expression which Paul uses of the opinions of the Thessa- 
lonians about his own teaching: He accepts it not merely as the word 
of man, but as the Word of God. If the Old Testament is in this 
sense a revelation from God, few will doubt that the New Testament 
is equally so. It has all the same characteristics. It has had the same 
effect upon men’s character. It has been equally accepted by the 
best men as truly inspired. It is necessary to complete the revela- 
tion shadowed forth by the Old Testament, with which it is in 
accord. If we turn to the writings of the apostles, who were the 
companions of Christ, and must have known His opinions, and who 
themselves claim to be under a divine influence, we find them also 
treating the Bible as a divine revelation. The question then arises : 
Are there such conclusive reasons for thinking that the Bible is not 
VOL. XXL. 41 
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in this sense the Word of God, as to outweigh the evidence as to the 
opinions of Christ and His apostles, or the reliance that we should 
place in them ? 

Before considering some of the arguments that are relied on by 
the supporters of the opposite view, let us see what is involved in 
a statement that the Bible is a revelation from God, written 
directly under His influence, so that it may be truly called His 
Word. 

I. It does not follow that a text taken at random will be true in 
fact or in its teaching. To write a dialogue in which one person 
should state false views, and the other should give the answers to 
them, may be the best way of conveying truth; yet no one would 
quote a sentence from the former as expressing the writer’s own 
opinions. 

II. Physical facts will be spoken of according to their apparent 
rather than according to their real nature. An astronomer, as 
well as the most ignorant person, would speak of the sun “ rising” 
and “ moving across the heavens”; yet no one would accuse him of 
untruthfulness. 

III. Whatever was the nature of the inspiration under which 
the books of the Bible were written, it has been left to man to 
preserve them during a succession of ages, and to make them 
known, by translations, to the different races of men; and in both 
processes errors are likely to have found their way into the 
English Bible. This does not prevent the question whether, as 
originally written, the Bible was correct from being of importance. 
We are able, by care and study, to attain more and more closely to 
the original words; but if these cannot be relied on we have no 
means of correcting them. 

[V. A revelation, intended for all ages, must contain parts 
specially suited to different nations and times, and should not be 


judged entirely from one point of view. The lessons which a wise 


teacher gives to a child are different from the advice which he 
tenders to the youth going forth into the world, or to the man 
who is perplexed amid the duties of life; and teaching which is 
appropriate to Christian civilization would have been useless to the 
early Jewish nation. The morality, indeed, cannot be inconsistent 
if the whole Bible is a revelation of the Divine Being, nor the 
statements of His character or nature contradictory; but different 
views of duty may be given, and the revelation may be fuller as 
men are prepared to receive it. 

It is impossible here to consider all the arguments that have 
been adduced to show that the Bible is not a revelation, or that 
it is, at most, only a book from which, by the aid of our own 
consciences and intuitions, we are to extract the truth. One or 
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two of them, however, may be dealt with; and certain general 
considerations tending to show that the balance of evidence is in 
favour of the view expressed may be suggested. 

It is said that the books of the Bible are clearly composite, and 
that, in particular, the early chapters of Genesis are formed of 
parts of two earlier documents. Whether this be so or not, there 
is no ground for saying that the way in which God influenced the 
writers to convey His will would be by original composition only, 
and not by compilation from existing documents. The nature of 
the action of the Divine Spirit upon the human spirit is outside 
the range of our reasoning faculties, and the fact that its result is 
not what we should have expected will not, therefore, render the 
belief in it unreasonable. It would appear, moreover, both from our 
personal experience in the present day, and from the fact that the 
personal characteristics and style of the writers are as marked in 
those prophetic passages, which must have been the result of 
verbal guidance, as in any others, that inspiration, whatever its 
nature may be, does not prevent the personal action of the mind of 
the writer. 

It is said, also, that the style and the dialect of the earlier books 
of the Old Testament show that they were written long after their 
professed dates—probably after the Babylonian captivity. This is 
not an opinion held by all biblical scholars in the same way as the 
Copernican system is held true by all scientific men. The dates of 
the writing of the books of the Bible are not facts which can be 
proved by experiment like a fact in nature. These late dates only 
represent the opinion formed by certain scholars. Scholars of as 
great learning, heretical and orthodox, have, until a late period, 
held views different from those to which I have adverted, and 
there has been no discovery of fresh documents or facts which 
would prevent the opinions of earlier students from being of weight. 
Similar opinions have from time to time been held respecting 
other authors; and they have not always, after further inquiry, 
proved correct. The question appears to be one upon which an 
ordinary reader may to a great extent use his own judgment. 
A spurious book can usually be detected by the ordinary reader. 
It is indeed a grave disadvantage to read only a translation, in 
which the marks of a late origin may be concealed; but against 
this we may set the fact that a student whose mind is constantly 
employed in examining minute matters is apt to exaggerate their 
importance, and to lose the consciousness of those broad charac- 
teristics which are yet the most important marks of genuineness. 

It is objected that the Bible contains an account of miraculous 
events, and vouches their reality. Now, if a miraculous revelation 
is probable (as has been shown), miracles cannot be improbable. 
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In all human affairs those who make general laws or rules act 
apart from them in special circumstances. There seems no ground, 
therefore, in the fact that the God, who made the universe, governs 
it by general laws, for supposing that He will not act apart 
from those laws when occasion arises. A miracle without any 
reason for it is improbable. A miracle in connection with a divine 
revelation is not. 

Lastly, it is said that the Bible is full of contradictions, of state- 
ments which can be shown to be inaccurate, and of doctrines which 
are contrary to true morality as taught us by our consciences or by 
other parts of the Bible itself. With regard to the Bible’s opposition 
to our conscience, it must be remembered that the use of a reve- 
lation is to correct our consciences, and that it will probably, there- 
fore, differ from them on some points; but if it is otherwise proved 
to be a revelation it should be used to correct our opinions, and 
should not be subordinated to them. A revelation which is only 
to be followed when it agrees with our previous views cannot be of 
much avail. Of the inaccuracies, some are, doubtless, due to mis- 
copyings and mistranslations. Some statements which seem inac- 
curate seem so because of our own lack of knowledge. 

With regard to the contradictions in doctrine, and in statements, 
which are to be found in the Bible, it must have been noticed by 
anyone accustomed to biblical study that many apparent con- 
tradictions which have seemed quite insoluble have been shown by 
some happy suggestion to be no contradictions at all. The question 
to be settled, therefore, is, whether it is more likely that there are 
explanations in the other cases, which we have not discovered or 
heard of, or that the divine revelation should have contained con- 
tradictions. On the one hand, the imperfection of our consciences 
shows that a divine revelation is not necessarily perfect or complete. 
On the other hand, there are the arguments already brought for- 
ward—especially the teaching of Christ and His apostles—to show 
that the Bible is altogether trustworthy. There is a danger that 
Christian men, in weighing these arguments, should lean uncon- 
sciously to the view of the modern critics. The dread of so-called 
narrowness (although where the truth is narrow this can be no 
fault) influences some. The fact that, in some cases, the opinions of 
Christian men have had to be changed to accord with the dis- 
coveries of science leads others to the unscientific view that facts 
suggested, but not yet proved, may be treated as certain, and that, 
therefore, Christian belief should be made to accord with them. 
Many assertions supposed to be statements of facts will in the 
future be disproved: and, if the preponderance of evidence (taking 
due account of the Bible and religious probabilities) be against them, 
it is unreasonable to believe them. It is a tendency too hastily 
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to accept facts and theories that have not been established, rather 
than a tendency to narrowness, that is the danger of the present 
age. 

On the whole, the weight of authority and evidence at present con- 
strains us to believe that God influenced the spirits of certain men 
from time to time in such a way as to lead them to write or to 
compile books which, with a view to the wants of succeeding ages, 
were the most fitted to convey His will to men; that those books 
inay be relied on for our guidance in morality and in religion ; and 
that as originally written they contained nothing that could not be 
fairly put forth by a Being who knew all things and was truthful, 
and, indeed, Himself the Truth. We are bound to submit our 
consciences to the teaching of those books. This view of the Bible 
appears to be strongly confirmed by the influence which the book 
has, upon those who read it reverently, in producing characters the 
general excellence of which is acknowledged by all. 

It remains to consider the substance of the revelation which is 
contained in the Bible and in the life and death of Christ, and 
whether there is anything in it contrary to reason or conscience. 
It is sometimes asserted that the division of Christians into sects 
shows that there is no certainty what the revelation is. The fact 
that Christians do not feel bound to agree on all points gives, on the 
contrary, additional certainty that the main points, those on which 
they do agree, are really the substance of the revelation. Their 
differences in other and minor matters are in accordance with those 
of other works of God, which are always marked by variety in form 
and structure. There is a practical unanimity among Christians 
upon certain points. Christians are unanimous that men are sinners, 
who have broken the divine law, and are liable to a punishment 
which is described as death and involves great suffering; that 
Christ, the divine revelation and incarnation, died to save men 
from their sin; that, in consequence of His death, some men will 
escape the punishment of their sins, and will have an everlasting 
life; and that, at any rate in the case of those who have heard of 
Christ and His offer of pardon, this requital depends upon their 
believing in Christ and their acceptance of His offer. Some doubt 
whether salvation depends upon the death of Christ, and not only 
on the example and teaching of His life, has been expressed. The 
sacrifices in the Old Testament which were prophetic of Christ’s 
salvation, and the two memorial rites of the New Testament, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are representative of His death ; 
and it can hardly be denied that, according to the teaching of the 
apostles (which must be accepted if the Bible is a revelation), we 
are saved by the death of Christ. Is such a doctrine reasonable ? 
Wherever men are associated together, whether in places of 
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business or in political states, it is necessary, in order to secure 
their happiness, that rules should be laid down for their govern- 
ment. This is more necessary as their numbers are larger, and 
their interests more complicated. It would seem reasonable to 
suppose the same thing must be of supreme importance in the 
government of the universe. It is easy to see that in the natural 
universe it is only the perfect regularity of what we call material 
laws that makes any provision for the future, or, indeed, any happy 
existence in the present, at all possible. There can be no reason to 
doubt that the same is true with respect to moral laws. All such 
rules and laws necessarily have a sanction. It would be impossible 
in any human institution to give such effect to the laws as is 
necessary to the happiness of the community, if those who broke 
them were left unpunished. Thus, in large establishments the 
kindest masters often feel bound to prosecute in a case of theft, 
although the criminal is sincerely repentant. They would gladly 
overlook the crime if he alone had to be considered. It would 
seem that if pardon is ever to be given it must be under conditions 
which would prevent other transgressors expecting to escape, and 
secure that the guilty persons themselves should not repeat the 
otience. The Law-giver Himself suffering the penalty, in whole or 
in part, would seem to afford the necessary assurance of His deter- 
mination not to treat lightly the transgression of His law, and thus 
to enable Him justly, and without danger to others, to forgive 
those for whom He suffered the punishment. It would also seem 
to give the offenders the strongest motive, the motive of grati- 
tude, not to repeat the offence; but this only if they have accepted 
the pardon offered and recognized the Law-giver as their Saviour. 
Moreover, the apostles teach that the acceptance of pardon 
through Christ is accompanied by a spiritual influence which 
causes a change of character, and that those who really believe 
may be known by their holy lives. The experience of actual life 
confirms this. The apparent exceptions are no more than would 
be expected to arise from the profession of faith being often 
hypocritical, and from the defects of human nature rendering all 
human holiness imperfect. The plan of salvation revealed to us 
in the Bible, and resting on the life and death of Christ as a 
divine man, is thus in accordance with human experience and the 
teachings of reason. 


H. M. Bompas. 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE POST OFFICE. 


Mr. HENNIKER HeEarTon’s article in the June Number of The 
Nineteenth Century has naturally attracted considerable attention. 
The efficiency of the Postal Service is a matter which appeals to all 
of us. We reckon upon it as a part. of the order of things, and we 
are somewhat staggered when we read that the every-day arrange- 
ments of our business and our pleasure are founded upon mal- 
administration. If it be so, Mr. Heaton plays the part of a public 
benefactor in dinning his complaints into our ears, and the sooner 
the Headquarter Staff at St. Martin’s-le-Grand can be reformed the 
better will it be for the country. It is clearly necessary to examine 
the indictment, and the evidence which can be brought to support 
the counts thereof; and then either to convict the accused or else 
to bid the accuser for ever hold his peace. 

It must be confessed that the title of the article, “ Post Office 
Plundering and Blundering,” is open to criticism. Even though 
the phrase was coined originally to describe the policy of the Prime 
Minister of England, it is offensive. There is, however, a literary 
crime worse than inappropriate citation of an epigram, and that is 
want of logic and arrangement. Of this Mr. Henniker Heaton— 
the great teacher of methodical and business-like ways—is unques- 
tionably guilty. One may read and re-read his article, and not be 
able to set it in order in one’s ind. The misdoings of Parliament, 
the misdoings of the Treasury and the Postmaster-General, and the 
misdoings of the permanent staff acting in the name of the Secre- 
tary to the Post Office, are interlaced in a manner which defies 
analysis, and almost renders answer impossible. Of course, it is 
common ground with all writers upon postal reform that the ques- 
tions at issue are mainly financial. Probably Mr. Heaton would 
himself admit this, and, if Socratically pressed, admit, further, that 
some slight understanding of finance was part of the necessary 
equipment of a soi-disant Rowland Hill. What his own economic 
qualifications may be one can only judge from what one reads. 

“ We pay handsomely for our Post Office,” the critic writes. “We 
look to have the service made as cheap, efficient, and accessible, as 
possible.” The guileless reader naturally agrees with this very 
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proper sentiment. Parliament, he thinks, pays handsomely for 
Post Office buildings, mail trains, postmen’s uniforms, wages, &c., and 
naturally ought to be well served. This, however, is not at all that 
Mr. Heaton means. On the next page of his article we find the 
public “ paying the Department so lavishly that the latter nets an 
annual profit of between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000.” To disentangle 
and harmonize the two statements as they stand is impossible. 
Their apparent meaning is that Mr. Heaton and his colleagues in 
the House of Commons vote to the Post Office for carrying on its 
business about £3,000,000 a year more than it requires, and that 
somebody puts this trifle away in a Departmental pocket so that it 
is lost to the cheated taxpayer. Mr. Heaton, of course, although 
he cannot explain them, knows the facts of Post Office finance; but, 
as they may not be so well known to general readers who are not 
Members of Parliament and do not pose as specialists on the Post 
Office, an exposition may be useful. 

First, the Post Office has not one single penny of its own to play 
with. When it sells a stamp, or a postal order, or anything else, the 
proceeds go straight into the national Exchequer to the credit of 
the taxpayer. Not one single mite may be withheld for working 
expenses or for anything else. All these working expenses—build- 
ings, plant, mail trains, salaries, &c.—are voted by Parliament year 
by year—not out of the postal revenue, but—as a part of the general 
expenditure of the country. What Mr. Heaton really means, then, 
or ought to mean, when he says that the Department is so 
lavishly paid that it nets an annual profit of £3,000,000, is that 
the revenue which it collects for the public exceeds by that nice 
little sum the amount which the public pays for the service. A 
notable offence on the part of an inefficient Post Office! Even 
supposing that, in order to achieve this result, the Post Office, as 
steward of the public, were guilty of too rigid an enforcement of its 
master’s laws, surely Mr. Heaton is the only man alive who could 
describe such a policy as “ consistent meanness towards the public.” 

We are endeavouring to explain principles, before going into the 
details of the “petty tyrannies” of the Post Office. What has 
been said should make it clear that one of the main questions to be 
solved when there is a cry for a postal reform which will either 
cost money or sacrifice revenue is this: How far is it just that the 
whole community should pay for an advantage which will accrue to 
a particular locality or to a particular class of persons? This ques- 
tion is one which apparently has no meaning to Mr. Heaton ; yet 
he was one of the Committee on the Estimates of the Revenue 
Departments in 1888, and presumably agreed to the Report, which, 


with the evidence, is a perfect mine of information upon the sub- 
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“Tt seems,” Mr. Heaton says, “to be an established rule, for 
instance, that remote and sparsely-peopled localities should not be 
supplied with a telegraph office unless the householders will 
guarantee the Department a certain sum per annum.” He pro- 
ceeds to quote a letter from the Rector of Avening (misprinted 
“ Avering” ) complaining that “the Secretary of the General Post 
Office requires a guarantee of £28 before he will grant us a tele- 
graph office.” Wicked Secretary! Yet Mr. Heaton was present in 
Committee on May 4, 1888, when the late Mr. Patey explained 
that “the Treasury have laid down the rule, upon which the 
Postmaster-General has acted, that an extension will not be made 
to any particular locality unless the amount of business is sufficient 
to cover the cost, or unless persons interested in the extension 
are willing to guarantee the cost.” It would be interesting to learn 
from the Rector whether the Secretary took upon himself the 
responsibility of refusing the application. He probably quoted the 
Treasury rule. If so, why was not the case truly represented to 
Mr. Heaton? At any rate, the complaint must be a little out of 
date; for the Rector says that there is no money-order office and no 
savings bank at Avening, though there have been both for six 
months now. This case is a crucial instance of the way in which 
the Post Office is blamed, by persons who ought to know better, for 
merely carrying out the instructions of Parliament and the Treasury. 
Whether these instructions be right or they be wrong, it is the 
plain duty of the Postmaster-General and his staff carry them out. 

While Mr. Heaton is so ignorant of what really is the policy of 
Parliament, it is idle for him to say that he would “ undertake to 
get through Parliament in a week any amending Bill which would 
relieve the public from such vexations and disabilities as have 
been pointed out.” Let him obtain from Parliament a mere declara- 
tion in favour of extending the telegraph to country villages at a 
loss. We shall believe in him, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will bless him, and the payers of income-tax will call him a true 
statesman. 

It is really very strange that Mr. Heaton can be so ignorant of 
the mind of Parliament. “The wiseacres who control” the Post 
Office, it appears, endeavour to insist upon the names of payees and 
paying officers being written upon postal orders, in order “to pre- 
vent the public from posting or transmitting blank postal orders 
from hand to hand, instead of buying a fresh postal order for each 
transaction.” This is by no means a generous policy, because “a 
small paper currency, while not affecting the banks,* is of great ser- 


* In the June Number of The Bankers, Insurance Managers, and Agents’ 
Magazine, there is an able article on the Savings Banks Bill, in which the writer 
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vice to the public.” It is scarce credible that a man who desires 
to be taken as an authority upon postal matters can never have 
read the debates in Parliament when the Money-Order Acts were 
discussed, and can be wholly ignorant of the opinion that postal 
orders should not become paper currency, and of the assurance 
given by Mr. Fawcett that nothing of the sort should be allowed. 
If Mr. Heaton knows all this, where is his candour? If he does not 
know it, how can he claim to teach us the wishes of Parliament ? 
Perhaps, however, it is only muddle, of which there is a grand 
example in the dissertation on post cards. We are told, quite cor- 
rectly, that a post card is not sold for a halfpenny, there being a 
charge to cover the cost of material; and then we remember with 
astonishment how we read, on another page, that “I have long 
urged the Department to permit the transmission through the post 
of any card whatever of the regulation size, bearing an adhesive 
halfpenny stamp. By adopting this plan the Post Office would save 
many thousands a year, since they would be free from the necessity 
of providing the material of post cards, the manufacture of which 
costs £283 per million. The halfpenny stamps only cost £16 a 
million.” Alas for the logic of the Member for Canterbury! the 
Post Office sells post cards for a halfpenny plus the cost of manu- 
facture and a little profit; yet it loses all the cost of manufacture. 
It would be interesting, moreover, to be informed whether Mr. 
Heaton remembers the time when post cards actually were sold for 
a halfpenny each, and the outcry from the stationery trade which 
brought about the change. Probably he never heard of it. 

The reason why ordinary cards bearing letters cannot be allowed 
to pass by post for a halfpenny is that such a concession would be 
the thin end of the wedge for the destruction of the penny letter 
post. If a card of any size and bearing an adhesive stamp were 
allowed to be sent for a halfpenny with a letter written on it, a 
demand that a piece of paper of any size bearing a written letter 
should, if open to inspection, pass for a halfpenny, would instantly 
arise. This would practically merge the post card into the book 
post. Letters would be sent in open envelopes by halfpenny post ; 
and the profit derived from the letter post, on which the postal 
revenue almost entirely depends, would be seriously jeopardized. 

Mr. Heaton should refer to the Report of the Committee of 1888. 
There he will find it stated :— 


** Looking at what had previously happened in Parliament, it was expected that 
Mr. Heaton, as member of this Committee, would cross-examine Sir Arthur 
Blackwood and Mr. Patey so as to bring the blundering and plundering of the 
Department into the full lightof day. Heasked scarcely a question, and brought 
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out only his own powerlessness. With regard to the general conduct of the great 
business Department of the General Post Office in all its branches, your Committee 
desire to make some concluding remarks. The penny letter is the great, if not 
the exclusive, source of annual profit”; and ‘there is a loss on all halfpenny 
business.” 


We may gather from these sentences that there may possibly be 
some reason, other than the superfluity of the naughtiness of 
permanent officials, for the non-adoption of this particular proposal 
of the great reformer. 

Before examining the chief of Mr. Heaton’s charges in detail, 
there are still a few observations on his methods of controversy 
which must of necessity be made. His usual plan has been to ask 
a question in the House of Commons, which elicits from the Post- 
master-General a reason, or several reasons, why a certain step 
cannot be taken, or why, at any rate, it should be postponed. 
The plan which would be pursued by most men in such a contin- 
gency would be to endeavour to find a good answer to the objec- 
tions urged. This is not Mr. Heaton’s way. His plan is to “lie 
low” for a time. After a few months he brings up the same point, 
in the original form, in a newspaper or in a Review, utterly ignoring 
the reasons which have been previously advanced against it. A 
remarkable example of this method occurred last year. On 
August 25 a letter from him appeared in The Times abusing the 
Post Office for not carrying out nineteen alterations which he 
named. On September 13 an answer, by “ Mastix,” challenged 
him on eight of the most important. On the 26th Mr. Heaton 
replied in detail as to six of the eight points; but, on the plea of 
want of time, he said nothing as regards the two others. To this 
“ Mastix” replied on October 1, refuting Mr. Heaton’s arguments 
on the six points, and going fully into the two important points 
(the cash-on-delivery system, and the agricultural parcel-post) 
which he had omitted to notice. Then the controversy ceased. 
Mr. Heaton did not reply. Nine months elapse, however; and Mr. 
Heaton again brings up most of the eight points as he stated them 
in his letter of August 25, ignoring the arguments brought against 
them, the arguments to which he was at the time unable to reply. 
Mr. Heaton will surely find, by-and-bye, that he cannot afford 
to let judgment go against him in the columns either of The Times 
or of the Reviews, and that he will either have to sustain his posi- 
tion by argument or retire from his office of Postal Reformer. 

[. Mr. Heaton first of all complains of the multiplicity of rules. 
“Tf,” he says, “a man would travel by railway, he buys his ticket, 
takes his seat, and is smoothly whirled away to his destination ; 
but if he would have a letter, newspaper, or parcel, transmitted, it 
must be weighed, classified, inscribed with certain particulars, tied 
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up or left unfastened,”’—&c. This is an obviously false analogy. 
The proper analogue for the different postal rates is clearly the table 
of railway rates—not for passengers, but—for merchandize. The 
Post Office has six classes of inland rates—letters, book-packets, 
newspapers, post cards, samples, and parcels. If anyone takes the 
trouble to learn those rates he knows all; but is there any single per- 
son alive who knows the millions of different rates in force on our 
railways ? This is not to be taken as an assertion that the six classes 
of rates are not toomany. Indeed, it would be good to see the book 
rate, the newspaper rate, and the sample rate made identical. The 
book-post now admits certain written or partly-written documents, 
and thus it fines off insensibly into the letter-post. Yet aline must 
be drawn somewhere, and all who find their documents on the 
wrong side of that line feel aggrieved. In default of any broad dis- 
tinction, a somewhat artificial line is drawn, and the only plan is to 
adhere to it strictly. 

II. The non-admission of imitation type-written circulars by 
book-post has undoubtedly been a grievance; but the difficulty of 
discriminating between a type-written letter and a facsimile repro- 
duction is very real. It has now been met by allowing circulars in 
imitation of type-writing to pass by book-post when handed in 
twenty at a time. This is the rule in other countries, and is the 
only practical one under which the concession could have been 
made. Mr. Heaton’s statement that any intelligent lad can distin- 
guish one from the other is absurd. Facsimiles are now purposely 
made in such a way as to imitate every peculiarity of the original. 
As the postal rule in this matter has only just been changed, Mr. 
Heaton’s mistake in supposing that no change in the rule has been 
made is quite excusable ; but when he goes on to speak of the Post 
Office punishing politeness by refusing to let certain printed words 
pass by book-post he gives the clearest proof of how little he 
knows of the great Department which it is the business of his life 
to criticize. The book-post rules were revised last year, and since 
June, 1892, any printed words have been admissible. What has 
been said under head I. applies, however, in this case: the line 
drawn is, was, and must always be, artificial and irritating. The 
only thing that can be done is to make the frontier as short and 
straight as possible. 

III. Until recent years, newspapers were carried by post free of 
charge ; but, now they pay a halfpenny each, irrespective of weight. 
Probably it was never contemplated when this regulation was made 
that newspapers would attain a weight, as they now sometimes do, of 
over 3 lbs. While a book-packet of that weight is charged a shilling, 
a newspaper pays 1-24th of that sum. Under such an extraordinary 
regulation it is no wonder that newspapers yearly increase in size, 
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or that all sorts of publications are striving to obtain the newspaper 
privilege. Here again a frontier has to be drawn—this time between 
book-post and the newspaper-post. How is it to be drawn? To be 
on the right side of the line means profit to publishers of hundreds 
or thousands of pounds; but in order to be on the right side certain 
conditions must be fulfilled, the chief of which are that the paper 
shall consist in great part of news and shall appear at least once a 
week. It must be confessed that it is difficult to see why weekly 
newspapers should have this enormous advantage over monthly 
magazines, quarterly reviews, yearly directories,and periodical editions 
of encyclopedias. Mr. Heaton thinks that religious, scientific, and 
educational papers should not be handicapped as they are by exclu- 
sion from the newspaper privilege. Most people will agree with him ; 
and, as he is so eager to bring in a Bill to remove anomalies, he 
might well bring in one to abolish the present newspaper rate, and 
allow all periodicals published at least once in three months to pass 
at the rate of a halfpenny per 8 oz., the rate charged in the United 
States. This change could probably be made with little expense : 
for, whilst books and periodicals would pay less than at present, 
the larger newspapers would pay more. The gain would balance the 
loss. Mr. Heaton’s statement that “if a letter is sent in a newspaper 
wrapper the embossed stamp does not count” is absolutely erro- 
neous. 

[V. The Agricultural Parcel-Post is one of the points on which 
Mr. Heaton was challenged by “ Mastix.” He was asked how 
he proposed to define agricultural produce, and how it would be 
possible to prevent tradesmen from using such a post for other 
than agricultural produce. Shall a grocer, for example, be allowed 
to send butter by agricultural parcel-post while he is forced to send 
a cheap mineral commodity like salt at the ordinary parcel rate ? 
Tea, again—is that agricultural produce ? How is bacon to be classi- 
fied ? Is catsup an agricultural product? If it is, how about Wor- 
cester Sauce? Is it good policy to add one more to the existing 
classes of postal rates? Mr. Heaton says the “Post Office officials 
exhaust themselves in finding objections to it.” It is, on the con- 
trary, for him to prove its feasibility. It cannot be said that he 
has exhausted himself in any attempt in that direction. 

V. Mr. Heaton gives us another example of Post Office blunder- 
ing in the form of a letter from a provincial tradesmen whose griev- 
ance is that by means of the parcel-post London tradesmen can 
supply his customers as cheaply and as quickly as he can. The rural 
postmen, of course, are not allowed to serve two masters by carrying 
private parcels to compete with postal parcels: in other words, 
they may not carry private parcels under 11 lbs. This astute 
tradesman, therefore, when he has a sinall parcel to send into the 
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country, makes it up to over 11 lbs. by means of a brick, and 
the rural postman carries it for him. He now coolly asks why 
he should be put to the trouble and annoyance of adding a brick ! 
This reminds us of Mr. Barry Lindon, who, when he was forced to 
cut down the trees in his wife’s park to pay his gambling debts, felt 
he had a legitimate grievance against her ancestors because they 
had planted elms instead of oaks. Commenting on this trades- 
man’s complaint, Mr. Heaton remarks that,“ owing to the excessive 
charges made for the conveyance of parcels over small distances, 
trade is diverted from small country towns to the Metropolis.” 
This, if it means anything, means that the Post Office rates for par- 
cels ought to vary with the distance, which, of course, is contrary 
to the principle of uniform rates, on which the Post Office system 
is founded. Now, if Mr. Heaton is going to make such a suggestion 
as this, it should be put forward seriously and with weighty reasons; 
but that is not his intention at all. Any stick is good enough to 
beat the Post Office with; and as long as he can do this, and the 
public will stand it, he is prepared to say anything. It so happens 
that Mr. Heaton’s original answer to this country tradesman’s letter 
appeared in The Yorkshire Post of September 27. In it we read: “I 
am bound to ‘say that I entirely sympathize with your grievance. 
As to remedying it—that is another matter. As you know, the uni- 
formity of postal rates irrespective of distance is the chief secret of 
their success.” Will Mr. Heaton explain why in nine months he 
has thus diametrically changed his views on so important a point, and 
what reasons have led him to change them? It is interesting to 
observe that Mr. Heaton is in favour of the “cash-on-delivery ” 
system, which would undoubtedly do much to benefit the trade of 
large towns at the expense of country tradesmen. When Mr. 
Heaton wrote to The Times in August last he abused the Post 
Oftice for not introducing this system; but “Mastix” appears to have 
taught him—what he as an expert on Post Office matters ought to 
have known—that it is the Exchequer, not the Post Office, which is 
the real opponent of this charge. Mr. Heaton now actually admits 
that that is the case. 

VI. In no part of his article are Mr. Heaton’s peculiar methods 
and want of knowledge on Post Office matters better exemplified 
than in his treatment of the Express Delivery services. 

“ Not only,” he says, “are the porterage charges far too high in 
p-oportion to the wages paid to the messengers, but the service is 
hampered with the necessity of filling up a complicated form, 
writing certain words on a particular part of the cover, and, above 
all, attending at some Post Office to hand the message over the 
counter. This last provision is puerile and vexatious. Why cannot 
an express letter be stamped with a special crimson stamp, or a 
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stamped crimson envelope used, and posted in the nearest pillar- 
box overnight, so as to be delivered the first thing in the morning, 
as in every country where common sense governs the postal 
administration?” It is open to anyone who wishes to find out the 
rules to consult the Post Office Guide. Had Mr. Heaton taken the 
trouble to read and understand the rules of the service as given in 
that periodical, he would have discovered that there are two classes 
of express service, the “Local Service, Express Throughout,” and 
“Express Delivery after Transmission by Post.” In the Local 
Service it is necessary that the packet should be handed in at an 
office where there is a delivery of telegrams. The reason for this 
regulation, which Mr. Heaton considers “puerile and vexatious,” 
is simply that at those offices, and at those only, there is a staff of 
telegraph messengers to effect the required delivery. To hand ina 
packet at any other office or to post it in a pillar-box would simply 
be to court delay. The particulars on a complicated form which 
“hampers delivery” are merely the particulars necessary to check 
the time and the expenditure of the messengers, and are the same 
as are found necessary in the case of telegrams. As regards the 
tariff for this service it is to be observed that it is lower than the 
charge made by the District Messengers’ Company, which competes 
with the Post Office. 

In the other service the letter must bear the words “ Express 
Delivery,” legibly marked on the address side, together with a 
broad perpendicular line down the cover (a simpler plan than any 
special crimson stamp), and should be prepaid. It may then be 
posted either in a pillar-box or at a post office. On reaching the 
ottice of delivery by post, the letter is sent to its destination by 
special messenger. Thus, it can be “posted in the nearest pillar- 
box overnight, so as to be delivered the first thing in the morning ” ; 
and so, according to Mr. Heaton’s own standard, England is one of 
the countries where “common sense governs the postal administra- 
tion.” 

How the public appreciated the express services is shown by the 
fact that the articles dealt with in 1892 were 45 per cent. more 
numerous than those of the previous year. 

VIE. Mr. Heaton has not much to say about Telegraphs. His usual 
plan in the past has been to quote instances of words which should 
be regarded as compound words, and are not so regarded by the 
Post Office. The answer is that there is no recognized standard of 
compound words, and he will find that as regards most of the 
doubtful words the dictionaries differ. 

He complains of excessive porterage charges. He says it has 
been proved to him that a boy who is paid five shillings a week earns 
for the Department sometimes ten shillings in a single morning. 
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Now, no charge is made for distances under one mile; but beyond 
that distance the rates are sixpence for over one mile, and one 
shilling for a distance of between two and three miles. A simple 
calculation will show that boy must have walked going and re- 
turning at the very least forty miles in one morning! Moreover, the 
question is—not what one boy may earn, but—what is the average 
earning of all the boys, most of whom would be engaged in de- 
livering within the mile, and therefore would earn no porterage 
charge? The charge of twopence for a receipt for a telegram is 
certainly high, and Mr. Heaton would be doing a good work if he 
could persuade the Treasury to consent to its being reduced to a 
penny. 

Another complaint is that when a telegraphic money-order is 
sent the payee has to call at the office forthe money. The reason is 
siinply that a boy messenger could not be safely trusted with paying 
a sum of money to a stranger. He would not be likely to exercise 
proper judgment, and the money might thus be easily paid to the 
wrong person. 

VIII. Mr. Heaton next objects to double postage being charged on 
unpaid letters. Now, the whole penny-postage system is based on 
the obligation of prepayment. To collect postage on delivery is 
very expensive, and tends to delay delivery. It is certain that if no 
tine was charged the number of unpaid letters would increase enor- 
mously, and persons would constantly be annoyed by being called 
on to pay charges. It is easy to object that the person who ought 
to be fined is the sender, not the receiver; but this overlooks the 
fact that the addressee is at liberty to refuse to pay if he likes, and 
then the sender will be called on to pay. Our practice is that of 
the civilized world in general. 

[X. Next we have a complaint that someone could not obtain 
reply post cards at a post office on Sunday. Surely Mr. Heaton 
might be expected to know that post offices are open on Sundays 
for telegraph business only. The counter clerk is supplied with 
stamps for telegrams. Sometimes he may have a few post cards in 
his drawer; but reply cards are little used, and if wanted should be 
bought on a week-day. 

X. There are a few points in the article on which many people 
will be found to agree with Mr. Heaton. For example, the inland 
book-post rate and the sample rate are each a halfpenny per 2 oz.: 
but the minimum in the case of a sample is a penny, while a book 
can pass for a halfpenny. This needlessly complicates rates, and if 
Mr. Heaton has any influence with the Treasury he should try and 
get it changed. 

The Post Ottice Guide—especially the Index, which is meagre to 
a degree—might be improved. When, however, Mr. Heaton goes on 
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to say that the United States Postal Guide may be recommended as 
a model, one wonders whether he has ever seen the book which he 
commends. The United States Guide contains 934 pages; ours 
has 454. The American rules, which are not clearly printed, are 
long and difficult to follow, and the reader is constantly referred to 
a still larger volume of Postal Laws; our Guide, with all its short- 
comings, is, compared with the other, a model of clearness. 

XI. As regards Rural Posts, Mr. Heaton says: “There are but one 
delivery and one collection a day, always at the most inconvenient 
hours.” If Mr. Heaton knows of many such instances, he ought to 
bring them under notice. Posts should fit in as far as possible with 
the mail trains. If in some few cases they arrive later or start 
earlier than appears necessary, the reason is that further facilities 
would lead to excessive expenditure not warranted by the revenue 
arising from the post. Mr. Heaton may no doubt know of a case 
when the out-going post starts twenty minutes before the in-coming 
post arrives. Such cases are by no means uncommon in the remote 
parts of Scotland and of Ireland; but has local talent suggested to 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand any possible remedy at a reasonable cost ? 
That is the question. 

XII. A system of Postal Orders with the Colonies, Mr. Heaton 
says, is urgently needed, and there is no great difficulty in the 
matter. There are very considerable difficulties, some of which 
have been pointed out to Mr. Heaton in that letter by “ Mastix ” 
which he has never yet answered. Forged English postal orders 
might easily be cashed in a distant colony. In England everyone 
knows the appearance of an English postal order; but how could a 
country postmaster in England be expected to discriminate between 
2 genuine and a forged order from New South Wales or from Hong 
Kong? Anyone who wishes to test such a question has only to 
present an Irish £1 note at the counter of a London tradesman 
where he is not known. 

It is true that English postal orders are to be obtained at 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the military stations in India; but a little 
reflection will show that this is a very simple matter compared with 
the extension of the system to our large self-governing colonies. 

It is worth while to mention that a little farther on in his paper 
Mr. Heaton condemns postal orders as altogether unsafe, and 
suggests the adoption of the “ mandat-carte ” instead. 

XIII. One of the trifling points on which Mr. Heaton lays so 
much stress, a point which he has urged again and again, is that 
Post Marks should bear the hours of collection in plain figures. 
This is done it seems in several colonies, and was done many years 
ago in England. The only reason, according to Mr. Heaton, why 


the change is not made is that it would enable the public to “trace, 
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check, and control the movement of correspondence, and bring 
home the guilt of delay to the right parties.” This is precisely the 
sort of reason which Mr. Heaton might be expected to assign for 
any action on the part of the Post Office which he did not 
approve; but the real facts are as follows. The plan was in use in 
England when the postal system was less complex than at present, 
and it is still in use in countries where it is less complex than in 
England. To insert a small die of one letter in a date stamp, as is 
now done, is a simple matter; but if that letter is to be changed to 
a combination such as “11 am.” all the dated stamps in the 
kingdom would have to be replaced by larger and more cumber- 
some ones at no small expense. Even this would not fully meet 
the case. As a glance at p. 131 of the Post Office Guide will show, 
the hour alone would be insufficient. It would be necessary to 
add the minutes,—e.g., “11.45 a.m.,’—which would render a still 
further enlargement necessary. When all this expense had been 
incurred the result would be merely to mystify the public and 
lead to endless unfounded complaints. A further glance at the 
page of the Guide will show that the hours of collection for any 
given delivery vary at the offices in the same town. At Charing 
Cross, for example, a letter posted at 1 a.m. is in the same position 
as a letter posted at the General Post Office at 4.15 a.m. 

For nine years Mr. Heaton has written and talked much on 
postal subjects; yet he has rarely, if ever, offered a practical and 
useful suggestion. He is quite sure that everyone and everything 
about the Post Office is wrong; but he has no idea how to set it 
right. It is time that he began to imitate Rowland Hill and 
to state his desires systematically. The abuse showered by Mr. 
Heaton on permanent officials for enforcing laws which they did 
not make would be scarce worth noticing were it not that the 
British public has a rooted fear of circumlocution and officialism, 
and seems sometimes unable to distinguish between the civil ser- 
vant of to-day and the civil servant of half a century ago. The 
regularity of the Postal Service is the unwritten postulate that lies 
at the root of all our arrangements; and how often in a million 
times are we disappointed ? 
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THE “PERSILES” OF CERVANTES. 


Ir has been asserted, by some who are prepared to assert anything, 
that Goethe preferred the second part of Faust to the first, and 
that Milton thought his Paradise Lost inferior to his Paradise 
Regained. The latter assertion seems to be a traditional exaggera- 
tion of the witness of Phillips. According to the evidence of Milton’s 
nephew, the mighty bard imagined his later epic at least equal to 
his former, and could not hear with patience any mention of its 
inferiority. 

Cervantes is said to have shown a remarkable partiality similar 
to that attributed to Goethe and to Milton. He is said to have 
preferred his Persiles to his Don Quixote. The proof on which this 
statement is supported will be seenimmediately. If hereally supposed 
his Persiles the best book he had written, the popular verdict has not 
endorsed his opinion. The Persiles is known to only a few even by 
name; the Don Quixote is still (as Sancho said it was in his own 
time) ‘‘ pawed by infancy, read by youth, understood by manhood, 
and praised by old age.” 

The Travels of Persiles and Sigismunda: a Northern History is 
dedicated by Cervantes to the Conde de Lemos—the patron to whom 
he dedicated his novels and the second part of Don Quixote—in 
an affecting epistle written on the day after he had received extreme 
unction. His letter may be compared with that addressed by 
Addison a fortnight before his death to Mr. Craggs. Both authors 
died of the same disease, dropsy. Addison says, ‘‘I have no time 
to lay out in forming compliments,” and immediately proceeds to 
lay them on with a trowel. Cervantes writes: ‘‘ With one foot 
already in the stirrup,” for that long journey from which no 
traveller returns, ‘‘ I maintain my life merely by my desire of living to 
salute you, and would that I might bargain not to dispose of it for 
any other value. Yesterday they gave me the extreme unction; 
and to-day I write this. My time is short; my pains grow more ; 
my hope grows less. If my death be decreed, Heaven’s will be 
done! You, at least, will know my desire, will know that I wished 
to serve you even beyond the grave.” Four days after, Cervantes 
died. 

Cervantes’ first mention of his great prose serious epic, as Fenelon 
or Ficlding would call it, who agreed with the Canonigo in Don 
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Quixote that an epic can be written also in prose, occurs in his 
preface to his novels in 1613. There he says, “My Travails of 
Persiles is a book which dares to compete with Heliodorus.” At the 
conclusion of the dedication of the second part of Don Quixote to 
the Conde de Lemos, in 1615, he says, ‘‘ I shall finish my T'ravails 
of Persiles and Sigismunda, which I here offer to your Excellency, 
within four months, Deo volente: a book which must be either the 
worst or the best ever composed in our language—that is, of books 
of entertainment ;—and I repent me, I say, of having said the worst, 
since in the opinion of my friends it must reach the extreme of 
goodness possible.”’ 

If we may infer the goodness of a book from its numerous 
translations, the opinion of his friends seems not to have been 
without foundation in the judgment of his contemporaries. Only 
two years after its publication, it was rendered into French by De 
Rosset, as a “ Histoire Séptentrionale, wherein, among the traverses 
amoureuses of the Prince of Thule and the Princess of Friesland, 
are contained many other adventures of our times, not less rare and 
memorable than moral and delicious.” In the subsequent year 
there appeared an English translation of the French—the usual 
method by which Spanish literature was then and later introduced 
into England. The translator, imitating a fashionable cant now 
somewhat overworn, declares his work to be the effect of 
importunity and idleness; and quotes a Latin maxim, “ Prestat 
nugas agere quam nihil agere.”” Then, fearing lest the reader might 
take him at his word, he adds, “ But it is not altogether so light 
but that thou maist sometimes play the Bee.” About half-a-dozen 
years later the Persiles was translated into Italian by a Milanese. 
In 1837 a German version was published in Leipzig by Ludwig 
Tieck, and in 1854 appeared another English version by Louisa 
Dorothea Stanley. Ofall these translations the first and the last in 
time are perhaps the first and the last in value The later English 
translator seems, indeed, to have waxed somewhat weary of her 
‘beautiful and almost angelic pilgrims,” for towards the conclusion 
of the book their adventures are barbarously curtailed. 

More than one eminent Spanish critic has considered Persiles the 
best of Cervantes’ works. The theological dramatist, Valdivieso, a 
censor of taste and judgment, in his approbation of the book, given 
at Madrid upon its publication in 1616, says that none of the 
writings of Cervantes, “that illustrious son of our nation, and 
illustrious father of so many excellent sons with which he has 
happily ennobled it,” is more ingenious, more cultivated, or more 
entertaining. As Jerome said of Origen with regard to the latter’s 
commentary on the Canticles, so says Valdivieso of Cervantes, ‘‘ Cum 
in omnibus omnes, in hoe se ipsum superavit.”” The priest is able 
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to find in the Persiles nothing contrary to the holy Catholic faith 
and good manners, but rather much honest and agreeable amuse- 
ment. it inust not be forgotten, however, that the critic was the 
author’s friend. Mayans of Siscar, comparing it with Don Quizote, 
considers that it possesses greater invention and artifice in the 
matter and a more sublime style in expression. The carelessness 
of plan and the faults of construction which occasionally deform 
the one are corrected in the other with scrupulous vigilance and 
rigour. 

That the Persiles is not as popular as Don Quixote is scarcely a 
matter of surprise. The subject of the latter is humorous, and 
the style easy. The characters are more common, their conduct 
is more intelligible, their number smaller. The disposition of 
the Persiles is artificial; its ornaments are sown with a more 
liberal hand. The episodes are entertaining; that of Rutilio is 
almost as splendid, and quite as disconnected with the action, as 
the Walpurgis-Nacht in Faust ; but as in Gil Blas, Wilhelm Meister, 
or in the Galatea, they almost extinguish the interest of the main 
story. Had more intercalations like that of the ‘“‘ Captive ” or of the 
“Curious Impertinent’’ been substituted in Don Quixote for such 
adventures as those of the wind and fulling mills, the Cavalier of the 
sad countenance had probably never attained his present fame. 
Thus it has happened that for one who is familiar with Sigismunda 
(who, even by a company of her own sex, was called Spotless 
Perfection) twenty thousand at least have learnt by heart the 
name of Dulcinea del Toboso, who, after all, was but the best hand 
at salting pork, in La Mancha. 

It is time to give the reader some slight outline of the tale. 
Following the example of Homer, commended to the notice of the 
sons of Piso, and hurrying his hearer into the midst of matters, 
as though already known, Cervantes shows us the barbarian 
Corsicurbo standing at the narrow mouth of a deep pit in the 
‘*‘ Barbarian Island,” rather the tomb than the prison of the many 
living people buried therein. The old and wretched Clelia, the 
guardian of this dire abode, is ordered to bind a particular prisoner 
to a hempen rope let down for that purpose ; and Corsicurbo, with 
the assistance of other barbarians, draws up into the light of day a 
young man of about twenty years of age, dressed in coarse linen 
like a sailor. His head, however, is covered with hair like countless 
rings of pure gold, and he is generally beautiful beyond all 
imagination. His cheeks are described in another part of the book 
as of mingled snow and grain. Such is the reader’s introductior 
to Periander (as he is here called), the hero of the tale. His hands 
bound behind him, he is set on a raft, which is towed by some 
barbarians in the direction of an island a little distance off. A 
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storm breaks up the raft; and Periander is rescued by the captain 
of a Danish ship, a man named Arnaldo, son and heir of the 
King of Denmark. Periander is restored from a fainting condition 
by the aid of jam and scented wine, and is then sent below decks. 
Here he listens to the lamentation of one Taurisa, a lady who has 
some reason for regret, inasmuch as she is to be sold to the bar- 
barians from whom he has just escaped, in order to discover 
whether a slave who has been taken by corsairs from Arnaldo be 
among the former owners of Periander. The slave about whom 
the captain is anxious is a lady of royal lineage, with whom he is 
deeply in love. She is (says Taurisa her waiting maid, who is 
telling to Periander the first of a long series of tales) the fairest 
woman in the world. The most fertile fancy could imagine 
nothing fairer. Her discretion is equal to her beauty, and her 
misfortunes vie with her discretion. Such is the heroine called for 
the present Auristela. We learn afterwards that she is seventeen 
years old, and that her wonderful fairness fetters all who see her, and 
is the occasion of all their subsequent follies. Periander proposes to 
the Captain to go, dressed as a woman, instead of Taurisa, to 
search for Auristela, whom he declares to be his sister. The 
Captain consents. The hero is sold for a quantity @ discretion 
of gold and precious pearls, in which the barbarian isle abounds, 
by the intervention of a lady interpreter, Transila, who speaks 
in behalf of the barbarian purchasers to the vendor, in the Polish 
language, which is happily understood by the Danish Captain. 
Now, these barbarians have a curious custom of sacrificing 
their male prisoners, whose hearts are afterward reduced to powder, 
and offered in a drink to the chief men of the island. He who drinks 
the compound without making a wry face becomes their king, and 
his son is to be the conqueror of the world. Clelia comes with 
another prisoner, whom the barbarians are about to sacrifice, from 
the dark pit in which Periander was confined. The shadow of the 
knife is already on his throat. Clelia declares the victim to be a 
woman. It is indeed Auristela. Her beauty, teterrina belli causa, 
excites some jealousy ; a fight ensues ; the island is fired; the bar- 
barians murder one another; Clelia, Transila, Periander, and 
Auristela look on. Antonio, one of the barbarians bound as to his 
body by the skins of wild beasts, their single and simple fashion 
of attire, after speaking to Periander in Spanish, which language 
the hero happily understands, conveys the little party by a secret 
passage to a retired cave, where his father, mother, and sister 
dwell. In this smoky but warm apartment Antonio, the elder, the 
Spanish father, tells his story. It is somewhat long, like most of 
the stories in the book ; but the chief event is that, having by some 
quarrel been cast adrift in a boat, he has arrived at the barbarian 
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island, where he has married, and lives in a cave, like Torquil and 
Neuha, in Byron’s Island, to whose adventures those of Antonio 
and Ricla bear no little resemblance. The rest of the captives in 
the pit are saved by an Italian, Rutilio. 

Then follows an account of their travels. They wander through 
many isles, snowy, untilled, unsown, and uninhabited, and in every 
isle a tale is told by some one of theircompany. Rutilio, a dancing 
master, being employed to teach a young lady the movements of the 
body, taught her also those of the soul, and falling into difficulties 
in consequence, at last became a hermit. Manuel de Sosa, a 
Portuguese soldier, has had the misfortune to meet with a sweet- 
heart who, after promising to take no other husband on earth than 
he, afterwards, in an access of piety, breaks the word of promise to 
his hope by going into a nunnery. The poor Portuguese tells this 
tale at some length, and after crying, ‘‘ Maria optimam partem 
elegit,”’ dies at once, and is buried beneath the snow. It is, we are 
told afterwards, the custom of this nation thus to die for love. 
Then the captives arrive at a mystic isle called Golandia, variously 
interpreted Greenland and Holland, an isle with only one house, so 
few are its inhabitants. Here Mauricio, astrologer, and father of 
Transila, a gentleman of sixty years of age, meets them and tells his 
story. He is dressed in black velvet, with a high conical hat of black 
plush. He isa native of one of the seven islands near Ireland. Next 
comes Arnaldo, and, embarking in his ship, they meet with a 
variety of misadventures. The conclusion of the book leaves 
Auristela in a state of extreme jealousy from hearing that Periander 
has been fortunate enough to incur the favour of Sinforosa, the 
daughter of Polycarp, an elective monarch (the advantages of an 
elective monarchy, by the way, are insisted on) ruling over another 
island in the neighbourhood of Ireland, and near the island of Scinta. 

The extremity of Auristela’s jealousy lays her on a sick bed. 
An Englishman, Clodio, who has arrived in Mauricio’s ship—a man 
who, surpassing Horace’s poet that never spared a friend so long as 
he could get out of him laughter for himself, would lose not only a 
friend, but, according to his own confession, a hundred lives, rather 
than forego his nipping taunt or biting quip—says, apparently with 
sufficient truth, that the heroine shows herself in this emergency 
a woman, howsoever she may seem to be an angel. Cervantes 
himself allows that the passion of jealousy is one of the three 
things for which it is permitted a wise man to weep. In the third 
book he makes the possibility of love without it a subject of 
discussion for the academy of the Intronati of Milan. It is one of 
the stock subjects, not only of the Persiles, but of all Cervantes’ 
works, and on one occasion, at least, he appears to think he has 
said too much about it. 
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Adopting the fiction of the Persiles being a translation, just as 
he pretends that Don Quixote was originally written in Arabic 
by Cide Hamet Benengeli, Cervantes begins his second book by 
telling the reader that the author of ‘this great history” was 
more of a lover than a historian, since he here inserts a treatise 
on jealousy, which, says Cervantes, “‘in this translation has 
been omitted as prolix.” To return to the ailing Auristela. 
While the immaculate Periander is, like Gyges for Asterie, passing 
for his mistress’s sake cold nights under northern skies without 
sleep, but not without many tears, she, in her turn, is occupied 
in urging her companion to pray for his speedy dissolution ; 
evidently, like Lucy Lockit, in the case of Captain Macheath, she 
loves him so that she would rather see him hanged than in the 
arms of another. It is in the second book that an unusual event 
takes place. The ship containing the heroine and her companions 
is turned topsy-turvy, its keel in the heaven, and its main-top sail 
in the sand, on the coast of Polycarp’s Island—an extraordinary 
revolution which is said to have actually occurred to a Spanish 
galley on the coast of Genoa. As soon as the king has seen 
Auristela, the clock of his understanding goes wrong, and the 
imbroglio of his love for the heroine is added to that of his 
daughter for the hero. There is some disparity of age between 
Polycarp, who is seventy, and the object of his adoration, who is 
seventeen ; but he builds his hope upon an opinion, supported by 
Cervantes, that riches and honour are seldom despised by women, 
of whom the majority are naturally covetous as they are naturally 
proud. 

Most of the chapters of this book are taken up by the hero 
telling his own story. In it stands pre-eminent the boat race at 
the fishermen’s feast, in which the several barks bear the ensigns of 
Cupid, Interest, Diligence, and Good Fortune. The race is won, 
after a considerable struggle—in which some of the incidents are 
imitated from the games of Virgil, more nearly followed in Poly- 
carp’s games of running, fencing, wrestling, throwing the bar, and 
shooting—by Good Fortune, without whom, says the author, Dili- 
gence is of little value, Interest of no profit, and Cupid utterly 
powerless. Another allegory, still less to be expected from a 
barbarian, is excused by its narrator as the creation of a dream. 
To all these incidents of Periander’s pilgrimage does Sinforosa, 
like another Desdemona, most seriously incline. She hangs on 
the hero’s words as if, says the author, she were bound by the 
chains issuing from the mouth of Hercules. This passage which 
is quoted as an instance of Cervantes’ extensive reading is taken 
from the picture of Ogmius, the Celtic Hercules, or God of Elo- 
quence, as described by Lucian, in which picture he is represented 
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dragging a number of people after him, all bound by their ears to 
a chain of gold, or electron, which is fastened to the tip of the 
tongue of the God. 

Not the least extraordinary of the many episodes in the first 
two books—one which, in its brevity, comes not near the 
author’s own censure of such as, from their display of wealth of 
wit and elegance of words, are almost as long as the main story 
itself which they are intended to ornament—is that of those pure 
and true French lovers, Renato and Eusebia. This pair live 
contentedly on an island with no other inhabitants, called from 
their occupation of it ‘“‘ The Island of Hermits.” The desert, as 
Byron wished for himself in Childe Harold, is the dwelling- 
place of Renato, with one fair spirit for his minister, who is 
described as the ivy of his wall, and the elm of his ivy. Here 
he all forgets the human race, except those of it who bring him 
his yearly rations, and occasionally a father confessor. Here, with 
sufficient apparatus to celebrate divine service, concludes the 
French hermit, who, of course, tells his tale in its season, ‘“‘ we have 
lived these ten years, sleeping apart but dining together, discussing 
heaven and despising earth, trusting in God’s mercy, and hoping 
for life eternal.” It is thus that Cervantes pays the necessary dues 
to the religious Custom-house. He could not afford to run the risk 
of losing the Approbation. Very early in the volume he secured 
himself a safe pass by exhibiting at length the creed of Ricla, the 
barbarian wife of Antonio. ‘I believe,” says that excellent woman, 
‘in the most Holy Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
three distinct persons, and but one true God ’’—and then follows a 
page copied textually from the Roman Catholic missal. All this 
is, of course, extremely pious and pleasing; but it rebels against 
the rule of forbidding an intermixture of the sacred and the 
profane, and is, perhaps, somewhat out of place in the present 
romance. 

In the third book Periander and Auristela and their suite leave 
off travelling by sea from isle to isle in the northern archipelago, 
and, arriving at Lisbon, determine to go thence on foot, after the 
heroine’s vow, to Rome. Lisbon, which they look upon as a second 
promised land, meets with its share of praise. Its churches, 
theatres of Catholic ceremony, its hospitals, executioners of disease, 
and its harbours, moving woods of trees, are particularly noticed. 
Here Periander, who is pestered by people asking for an account 
of his adventures, has them painted on a board to avoid entering 
into minute detail. Considering their number, the picture must 
have been a marvel of synoptic art. Having changed their 
barbarian attire into that of pilgrims to avoid attracting public 
attention, a change which the women of the party could scarce 
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have brooked patiently, and with staves in which gwords are con- 
cealed in their hands, they reach Badajoz. Here is told the curious 
story of Feliciana, the Lady with the Voice, whose father and brother 
are eagerly desirous, in accordance with the dictates of Spanish 
honour, to murder her—murder most foul and most unnatural !— 
because she married without their consent. At Caceres they are 
seized on a false charge of homicide by the officers of the Holy 
Brotherhood, familiar to the reader of Don Quixote. Ricla, the 
treasurer of the party, knowing nothing of the condition of 
scriveners and attorneys, offers one of them money to plead their 
cause. And these satraps of the pen, having once smelt the 
pilgrims’ wool, would, says the author, have sheared them after their 
wont to the very bones, had not heaven declared their innocence. 

In Talavera is told the tale of the Pole Ortel—which equals the 
Spanish Martin—Banedre, his adventure to be hereafter related, in 
the ruas or streets of Lisbon; and his sudden and ill-starred love 
for Luisa, that girl apparently of sixteen years, smelling, as she 
passed him, like a meadow full of flowers in May; a girl who, at 
the conclusion of the narrative, thrusts a knife into his kidneys. 
At Barcelona the pilgrims listen to the story of the fair Ambrosia 
Agustina, and the mishaps which followed her attempt, in male 
attire, to find her husband. In Provence something wonderful, 
and yet again wonderful, occurs. They are sitting at noontide 
under the shadow of a high tower, about to take their midday 
meal, when suddenly a dark bulk is seen falling upon them from 
the tower’s top. The bulk, on reaching the ground, is found to be 
a beautiful woman, who has fortunately sustained no injury from 
her fall, owing to the bell-like shape of her petticoats, which 
supported her like wings. This cireumstance—possible, says the 
author, without being miraculous—astonished not only the woman 
herself, but all who had witnessed the event. Of course, she tells 
her tale. She is the fair Claricia, Countess of Domicio, with 
whose husband his cousin Lorena had before his marriage been in 
love. Lorena, who had a female servant reputed to be a magician, 
marked her sense of Domicio’s bad taste in marrying Claricia thus. 
Following the example of Deianira, she sent to him, among vther 
marriage presents, a shirt, richly worked, and of fine linen. The 
luckless donee, putting on this piece of apparel in an evil hour, at 
once lost his senses, and, although the shirt was soon taken off, 
remained for the space of two days as one dead. After that he 
became raving mad, was confined in the tower, broke loose, and 
threw his wife over the battlements. 

A tale, which in its conclusion recalls that of the Matron of 
Ephesus, is told of Ruperta, wife of Count Lambert of Scotland. 
All Cervantes’ heroines (by the way) are fair, and not a few of his 
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heroes counts. This lady, whose husband has been killed by a 
jealous rival of her affection, has registered a vow to revenge 
his death, undismayed by any difficulties, and exposing her life if 
necessary one thousand and one times. Till that day of revenge 
all her retinue are robed in mourning, her own apparel is black, 
her apartment murky, her furniture sad, and her society solitude. 
It is her custom of an afternoon to sit before a table, on which 
are placed the head of her spouse, by a proper preparation divested 
of flesh, and enclosed in a silver casket, the sword with which he 
was slain, and the shirt which he wore on the occasion, both 
stained with his heart’s blood. One day comes Croriano, her 
enemy’s son. As soon as he is sound asleep she steals to his bed- 
side, with a sharp knife and adark lantern. But, like the head 
of Medusa, the face of the youth, whom she has never seen, 
changes her into marble. She considers him a better subject for 
marriage than for murder. Inadvertently, while admiring his 
loveliness, she lets the lantern fall on his bosom, as Psyche dropped 
the burning oil on Cupid. He awakes, some little conversation 
ensues, and next morning they are found imparadised in each 
other’s arms. The wretched relics of the dead husband are 
removed into the nearest lumber-room. 

Passing through Milan, whose magnificences could not all be 
seen, says Cervantes, “: four years, the pilgrims arrive at Lucca, 
where happened “one of the strangest adventures which have 
been related in all the discourse of this history.” With this 
preamble he begins the tale of Isabel Castrucho, which forms the 
conclusion of the third book. Isabel is introduced to the reader 
bound to a bedstead, and possessed, as she declares, by an evil 
spirit. Crucifixes, a couple of priests, holy water, and other pious 
paraphernalia, have been provided to little purpose. The demoniac 
refuses nourishment, but yearns after a bite or two out of her own 
fair arm. At this juncture the author lets us into the secret of her 
possession. She is about to be married to a man for whom she 
has no affection. She has seen a Salamanca student at church 
—that hotbed in all countries of amorous intrigue—with whom she 
is violently inlove. She is, indeed, truly possessed, says Cervantes ; 
for an ounce of love inthe soul, when hope allures it at a distance, 
is equal in its effects to a legion of devils in the body. Eventually 
the student arrives as an exorcist. To the admiration of the 
bystanders, he drives the unclean spirit out of the damsel. The 
lovers are, of course, afterwards married. 

In the last book of this eventful history, the hero and the 
heroine with their caravan arrive at Rome. There she is taught 
—it is not easy to understand why the hero is not taught them 
also—the principal mysteries of the Catholic faith, beginning with 
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the envy and pride of Lucifer and his fall with a third portion of the 
stars, and ending, after a couple of pages of homogeneous matter, 
with the declaration of the supreme power of the Pope, the viceroy 
of God on earth, and the keeper of the keys of heaven. - In this 
book is the first discourse of love between its two chief characters; 
and in the third chapter from the end is revealed the cause, or 
one of the causes, of the herione’s long pilgrimage—that is to say, 
her solemn vow to seek Rome for instruction in the truth of that 
religion which, in those northern parts, was, as the author says, a 
trifle cracked. It is in this same chapter that the identity of 
Periander and Auristela with Persiles and Sigismunda is at last 
openly declared. Some of Cervantes’ critics have found fault with 
the extreme tardiness of this anagnorisis ; but the author has given 
sufficient hints to the ordinary reader in the earlier portion of the 
romance as to who Periander and Auristela really were. Every- 
thing of importance, in fact, about them, except their respective 
countries, has been already discovered. We already know that 
their relationship is feigned; that Sigismunda is of blood royal, 
for the lady’s diamond cross and pearls point plainly to a regal! 
estate ; and that Persiles is a king’s son. 

The discovery in the fourth book is made by Persiles’ old tutor, 
Serafido. ‘In the ultimate part of Norway,” says this learned 
preceptor, “‘lies, as it were beneath the Arctic Pole, that island 
which is held to be the last in the world, at least in that direction. 
Its name is Tile, which Virgil called Thule. Now, Thule in Greek 
is equivalent to Tile in Latin. This island in size is little less than 
England, rich, and abounding in all things necessary for human 
sustenance. Farther in, under the very north itself about three 
hundred leagues from Tile, is the island called Friesland, a place 
so large as to have the title of a kingdom.” Serafido goes on to 
say that of Tile the present king is Maximin, whose brother is 
Persiles, a person in whose praise he cannot speak too highly. 
The Queen of Friesland is named Eusebia, who has two daughters, 
Sigismunda and Eusebia, the former of whom was destined for 
Maximin had not Persiles fallen in love and run away with her, a 
circumstance which forms the second cause of their continuous 
travail. 

It is well that the patient politeness of Persiles is all that can 
be desired. He is described as a subject in which the highest 
courtesy holds its seat, and liberality itself its home. Any 
ordinary amiability would have surely broken down under the last 
trial to which his mistress’s caprice condemns him. Remembering 
the righteous example of the wench wooed of the ill-starred Portu- 
guese soldier, if suddenly occurs to Sigismunda, primed as she is 
with ghostly counsel, that she can get to heaven more quickly 
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without a husband. The unhappy hero, that commonplace book 


of sorrows, that 
‘¢ di dolore ostello, 


Nave senza nocchiero in gran tempesta,” 


as Dante calls Italy in his famous Ghibelline digression in the 
Purgatorio, leaves her on this occasion without a word. Had he 
left her for ever, it might have been better for him—the travails of 
their wedded life, however, lie hidden behind the veil. But he 
leaves her, as every novel reader knows well, only for a little while; 
he is lured back; Sigismunda kisses the Pope’s toe; they are 
joined together in holy matrimony; and the miserable Arnaldo, who 
has all the while been borne in hand by the lies of the happy pair, 
is married in the usual off-hand Oriental fashion to Sigismunda’s 
sister Eusebia, whom he has never seen. 

Of the events narrated in this novel, it is as difficult to determine 
the date as the place. Antonio, in his story, says he was present 
at the wars of Charles V. of Germany, and another character 
refers to the death of this Emperor, as he calls him, of Rome and 
King of Spain. Nay: Mauricio asserts that he saw this bugbear 
of Musulmans with his own eyes in his cloister. From this the 
travails of the two lovers might be supposed to have afflicted them 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. But then we find a 
lady brought over from England in the ship of Mauricio, who is no 
less a person than the fair Rosamond, which would antedate the 
narrative by some four centuries. It is expressly stated that this 
Rosamond is the concubine of an English king; but instead of 
being sweet-tempered she is represented as a shrew, and instead of 
being buried at Godstow Church she is cast into the sea. Cervantes 
seems in some respects to have confused her with Jane Shore ; but 
this still leaves the discrepancy of dates. ‘About my time,” says 
another of the characters, ‘‘is to be fulfilled a prophecy of the ex- 
pulsion of the Moriscoes,”’ an impolitic procedure which Cervantes, 
ever wisely compliant, as a courtier and a subject of the Inquisition, 
to the fashion and faith of his time, here approves of as the casting 
out of your bosom the serpent gnawing your entrails, or the separa- 
tion of the smut from the wheat, and the cockle from the corn. 
The expulsion of the Moriscoes took place in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a date which hardly agrees with another 
passage of the Persiles, in which Tasso is alluded to as not yet 
born. 

Many passages of interest in the Persiles might be quoted. In 
one Cervantes speaks of poetry as the sun which shines upon 
impurity without being polluted by it; in another he allows that 
where there are many poets there is much poverty, a circumstance 
which may account for the proportion of the verses in his last 
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work to those in his first. In the Persiles there are indeed not 
more than half-a-dozen poems, of which the song of Feliciana of 
the Voice is certainly the longest and perhaps the best. Although 
our own life improve not, yet, Cervantes says, it is satisfactory to 
see an improvement in the lives of others, unless, indeed, our 
sauciness is such that we would fain be that deep which calls unto 
other deeps. Shylock tells us some men are mad if they behold a 
cat, and mentions an inconvenient effect of the music of bag-pipes 
on others. Cervantes tells us of a man that would rise from table 
at the introduction of a dish of olives, of another whose teeth were 
blunted at seeing a sailor hacking cloth, and yet again another 
who quivered at the cutting of a radish. When the Pole Banedre 
desired to recover his wife, who had run away from him, he is 
compared to the silly countryman who, having carried a viper 
asleep in his bosom all the winter, when the summer came and it 
was able to bite, by Heaven’s mercy lost it, and yet, instead of 
being grateful to God for his supreme goodness, went out again 
and searched diligently for that same viper. 

The sentiment of Periander concerning filial and parental affection 
deserves notice. The act, he says, of a father for his child is an 
act for himself, for the child is another self, by which the father’s 
being is continued and extended. As it is natural and necessary 
for every man to act for himself, so is it to act for his children. 
But it is not necessary and natural for the child to act for its 
father, because the love of the father towards the child descends, 
and descent is easy (facilis descensus) while the love of the child 
towards the father ascends, which is going up hill, and is difficult. 
Whence the proverb, ‘‘ One father for a hundred children, sooner 
than a hundred children for one father.’”’ The opinion of the old 
shepherd about the parturition of women as opposed to that of 
other animals is not destitute of scientific support; and the remarks 
about the duel in the third book reflect those of Touchstone in the 
Forest of Arden, and those of Cervantes himself in Don Quixote 
concerning the difference between agravio and afrenta. One would 
imagine that both these famous contemporaries, the Englishman 
and the Spaniard, derived their information from some such 
common source as the treatise of Vincent Saviolo, or of Caranza. 

It is an observation of the hero that the enumeration of par- 
ticulars increases the gravity of a story. A plate, he says, of fresh, 
green, savoury salad has no bad appearance set on the dinner-table 
by the side of a well-cooked pheasant. There is much salad on the 
table of Periander himself, and it is by no means deficient in the 
original story of Cervantes. -It is compounded occasionally of 
strange and singular herbs, as, for example, in the isle of Golandia. 
Here, says the author, was more fish than fowl for food ; but of the 
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latter the generation was most remarkable. The inhabitants fix 
sticks on the sea-shore and among the crevices of the rocks. Very 
soon that part of the sticks which is covered by the tide is turned 
into hard stone ; the other part rots, of which rotting is engendered 
a little bird, which, flying to land, grows larger and withal ex- 
tremely savoury. There is the greatest abundance of these birds 
in the province of Ireland. The said bird is called Barnaclas. It 
is curious that this superstition was at one time believed in by the 
majority of the learned all over Europe. In the Chronicles of 
Scotland, compiled by that noble clerk Hector Boece, in the 
Universal Cosmography of Sebastian Munster, in Gerard’s 
Herball, very much the same account is given of these barnacle 
geese. They are located by different authors in Ireland, Scotland, 
Kent, Lancashire, Flanders, Greenland, and India. They are 
black, with the head of a peacock; and are about the size of a 
duck. An obscure and misty and vexatious doubt once arose in the 
Church concerning them, as to whether they were flesh or fish, and 
so might be eaten in Lent. They were, however, forbidden at a 
general Lateran Council by Pope Innocent III., who seems to have 
held a different opinion from that of Cervantes. There is no lack of 
allusions in the Persiles to the Remora, that little fish which 
Spenser in common with Cervantes seems to have believed clove 
to the keels of ships and stopped their course; and in this 
northern tale is again introduced the story of King Arthur’s 
conversion into a crow, a belief so firmly implanted, says 
Cervantes in Don Quixote, in the minds of Englishmen, that 
there is no instance on record of a crow ever being killed in that 
country. It is, however, fair to add that the astrologer Mauricio 
holds this fable to be a vulgar error. 

To the same astrologer the reader is indebted for the 
information that in the temperate and most fertile isle of 
England no noxious animals, such as serpents, vipers, toads, 
spiders, and scorpions, can exist: nay: it is a thing plain and 
manifest that if any poisonous beast be brought from other parts 
into England, it dies on arriving there: more: if some of the 
earth of this island be removed elsewhere, and a viper enclosed in 
it, it is unable to escape from this circle, but presently gives up 
the ghost. Much the same story, by the way, is told by Bede, 
the venerable Anglo-Saxon priest of Ireland; but he goes further 
than Cervantes in saying that the British serpent is destroyed at a 
distance by the Irish air, and the poison of a snake-bite is expelled 
if the patient drink of an infusion of the leaves of an Irish book. 
Arnaldo then asks how it is generally held for a certainty that 
people in England became transformed into herds of wolves? 
Mauricio replies that the belief is absurd, since there are no wolves 
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in England, but that there is a disease known to the doctors as 
mania lwpina, in which the patient imagines himself to be a wolf, 
and howls, and eats dead bodies as wolves are wont to do. Several 
Sicilians are affected by it, and are called lobos menar.,. Indeed, the 
malady is so frequent in that country that an inquiry is always 
made, before a marriage, whether either of the parties be subject to 
it, and, if after marriage it appear in either, it is held a valid 
ground of divorce. 

In Antonio’s story he narrates that being cast away in a boat 
he comes to an island peopled by flocks of wolves, one of whom, 
addressing him in a clear and distinct voice and in the Spanish 
language, advises him to give the land a wide berth, unless he 
desires to be torn in pieces, and to thank God for his having found 
favour even among wild beasts. The Italian dancing master 
Rutilio receives an offer from a witch of release from prison on 
condition that he will marry her. She comes to him by night, 
and bids him follow her, just as the angel commands Peter after 
his confinement by Herod Agrippa. Then the chains fall off 
the limbs of Rutilio, as they fell off those of the apostle, and 
the iron gates open to him of their own accord, what time the 
keepers are placidly sleeping. After being warned by the witch to 
leave his devotions for awhile Ritulio is carried on a magic carpet, 
like that sold for forty purses to Prince Houssain by the merchant 
in the market-place of Bisnagar, through the air to Norway, a 
part of the north which abounds in witches. There it is that the 
witch offers to embrace him in the form of a wolf. “‘ How that could 
be,” adds the conscientious Rutilio—who probably anticipated some 
incredulity in his audience—‘ I know not, and though as a Catholic 
Christian I do not believe it, yet experience has shown me that 
it is true.” 

About the time of Cervantes, and indeed much earlier and 
much later, this superstition touching the conversion by night 
of human beings into wolves was very common. Of all times, 
it seems also to have been a delusion of all places. Lycanthropus, 
rersipellio, are the Greek and Latin representatives of the Low 
Latin gerulphus, with which the Norman garwall, the German 
wihrwolf, the Danish varulv, and our own were-wolf are probably 
connected. The French loup-garou is evidently pleonastic, insist- 
ing twice on the presence of the wolf. The Portuguese word is 
lubisébmem, the Breton bisclaveret. No inconsiderable treatise 
might be written on the various circumstances of this popular 
notion, which is and always has been regarded by all devoutly- 
disposed persons after St. Augustine in the light in which it 
appeared to Rutilio, as an illusion of the Devil permitted by the 
Deity as a punishment for the abominable sins committed by the 
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cursed race of witches. Voltaire speaks on the subject with his 
usual indecent levity. It is enough, he thinks, for some young 
Meris to have hid himself in a wolf-skin and frightened an old 
woman to noise abroad the fame of lycanthropy through a whole 
country. Is it not easier, he says, to see a man turned into a 
wolf than to see a human soul—and yet we know the monks of 
Mont-Cassin saw the soul of Saint Bénédict, and those of Saint- 
Denys that of Charles Martel. Even Pliny, who is scarcely to be 
considered in the light of a sceptic, laughs to scorn this kind of 
metamorphosis. After relating a Greek story, in which a man, 
having hung his clothes on an oak, is transformed into a wolf for 
nine years, and then recovers his original form and raiment, he 
adds: ‘‘ It is wonderful how far Greek credulity goes. No lie is too 
impudent to want a witness among this people!” 

The long and tedious tale told by the hero himself is prefaced 
by the warning that he will invent false and lying chimeras. So 
the reader’s surprise is somewhat mitigated when he meets with 
the following adventure. Periander was one day taking a lesson on 
board ship in the art of navigation, when it suddenly began to 
rain—not drops, but whole clouds of water—in such sort that it 
seemed the ocean had mounted into the air, and was pouring 
down upon the vessel. Meantime the heaven was serene and clear, 
without any sign of a storm. All were surprised save the in- 
structor in the art of navigation, who explained the matter thus : 
‘“‘ This rain doubtless proceeds from some of those monstrous fishes 
called naufragos, or wreckers, thrown out from the windows which 
they have beneath their eyes. If this be indeed the case we are in 
imminent danger of destruction.”” He then orders all the artillery 
to be fired to frighten the naufragos. Meantime Periander sees 
the neck (as it were) of a terrible serpent lifting itself up into the 
ship, which, snatching up a sailor, took him into his maw and 
swallowed him at a single gulp, without being under the necessity 
of chewing him. The mariners were much disturbed in mind at 
this mishap, which, concludes the narrator, “‘ was the most mournful 
we had hitherto experienced.” 

Another chapter relates the experience of the hero as a horse- 
tamer. Cratilus, King of Lithuania, whose niece Sulpicia has 
been nobly delivered by Periander from extreme peril, in return sets 
free her deliverer when his ship is fixed fast, like a stone in a 
ring, in the frozen waters of the glacial sea. This Cratilus 
possesses a most powerful barbarian horse, the colour of a black- 
pudding, painted all over with white flies, a circumstance, says 
Cervantes, which made him beautiful beyond all measure. So 
eager and impetuous was the steed, that a thousand mountains of 
obstacles were unable to stop him in his wild career. Two lackeys 
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bring him to Periander, who, having forced him to take a leap 
from the top of a lofty rock on to the frozen sea, thus converts 
him uninjured from a lion into a lamb. In the relation of this 
circumstance, Cervantes seems to have forgotten his own rule con- 
cerning extravagant incidents, which he lays down in another part 
of his story. Such incidents must, he says, be supported by an 
oath, or at least the good credit of the relater. ‘‘ My own opinion, 
however, is that it would be better not to relate them, following 
the advice of the ancient Castilian verses : 

‘Las cosas de admiracion 

No las digas, ni las cuentes, 

Que no saben tode* gentes 

Como son.’ ” 

There is more than one magician in the story, more than one 
person, like the damsel at Philippi, possessed with a spirit of 
divination. Nor is there any dearth of astrologers. Mauricio, the 
judiciary astrologist, draws horoscopes in important conjunctures ; 
but is, nevertheless, a sincere Christian, and quotes Leviticus on 
dreams. In astrology, he tells us, men are mere apprentices ; but the 
devil is a past master. Nevertheless, by proper observations of 
the stars he discovers his daughter Transila, and makes true pre- 
dictions of mishaps. Another astrologer, Father Soldino, said 
to be famous through all the earth, meets us in the third book. 
This old gentleman, who is called a mountain of snow and statue 
of white marble, prophesies a fire in an inn at which the pilgrims 
are staying, and a happy issue out of all their afflictions. As for 
magicians and enchanters: There is a Spanish lady called Zenobia, 
who, having been banished from Spain by the Inquisition, a body 
of men whom she designates the watchful mastiffs who keep the 
Catholic flock, has by conjuration grown into the favour of Poly- 
carp. She considers herself unique in the exercises of Zoroaster, 
and offers the young Antonio, with whom she is in love, to turn, 
if he desires it, day into night, and restore the confusion of primal 
chaos. Antonio will have none of her, who in revenge puts certain 
pieces of witchcraft in the hinges of a door, by which means the 
health of Antonio is gradually wasted. The lady is ultimately 
hanged to a yard-arm by the indignant inhabitants of the isle. 

This casting of a spell, or “lot,” as Bacon, who seems to 
have believed in it, calls it in his essay on Envy, is carelessly 
repeated at the conclusion of the last book. There Hipolita, a 
celebrated courtesan in Rome, one of those tame doves who are 
never without kites to distress and tear them, the sad condition, as 
Cervantes says, of this simple and worldly folk, a lady possessing 
pictures of Parrhasius and Apelles, of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, a lady whose appurtenances generally are superior to those 
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of the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, a lady fair, rich, and cour- 
teous, with which qualities love can break hearts of bronze, open 
purses of iron, and demolish walls of marble, a lady, in fine, able 
to compete in everything with the ancient Flora, sends her ser- 
vant Zabulon, a Jew, to invite Periander to her house. He, 
without suspicion of her profession, enters, and, being unwilling t» 
comply with her desires, is accused by her of stealing from her 
person the diamond cross belonging to Auristela, which he con- 
stantly wears. Of course, as is the rule in our own country, he is 
punished by imprisonment before he is proved guilty of the offence 
with which he is charged. Afterwards Hipolita repents, and in- 
forms the governor, before whom Periander has been haled, that 
he is innocent. Next, suspecting, like a woman, the lie whicli 
Arnaldo so easily swallowed of Auristela’s sisterhood, she hires the 
aid of Zabulon’s wife, who is the best witch in Rome. <A Jew, says 
Cervantes, en parenthése, by gifts or threats, may be made to 
promise, and even perform, impossibilities. The common 
prejudice of his time prevented him seeing that the remark was, if 
true at all, equally true of a Christian. In two hours, by the 
sorceries of the Jewess—who has, doubtless, wrapt up the heroine’s 
life in a bundle of eyeless needles, or pins without heads, or, like 
Zenobia in a door-hinge—Auristela’s personal appearance is 
considerably deteriorated. The roses of her cheeks become 
mulberries, the carmine of her lips green, the pearls of her teeth 
topazes ; in a word, from an angel of light she is turned into an 
angel of darkness. It is not until the sun of her beauty has set 
in the clouds of this sickness, and death is already treading on her 
skirts, that Hipolita orders the Jewess, the friend of Him who is 
the friend of none, to remove the lot, or reverse the charm. 
Cervantes’ experience of Algerine captivity frequently furnished 
him with material for his works. In the third book of the Persiles 
he recounts a piece of roguery which he had no doubt frequently 
observed in the streets of Spain. Two young men, dressed like 
recently-redeemed captives, with two heavy chains laid beside 
them, attract the attention of the pilgrims in one of the Spanish 
towns, the name of which, like Don Quixote’s birthplace, the 
author says he does not remember. These soi-disant captives are 
explaining to a street crowd the circumstances of their captivity, 
which are marked out in a picture they are exhibiting. Who has 
not seen something of the same sort in London, Paris, or else- 
where? One of the young men, loudly cracking a whip, harangues 
the multitude after this fashion: ‘‘ Here, on the left,” pointing to 
the pictuie, ‘is the city of Algiers, that bugbear of all the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, that universal harbour of corsairs, that robber's 
refuge and asylum ; here, on the right, is Dragut, the captain or 
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arraez of a Turkish vessel, who, being pursued by four Spanish 
ships, is whipping his Christian slaves to make them row the faster. 
But what sort of a whip is he using? He is chastising the living 
with the dead. Their skipper, famous as cruel, and cruel as 
Phalaris or Busiris, Sicilian tyrants, is whipping his rowers with 
the arm of one of their number, which he has just cut off for that 
purpose. All the while he calls them Rospin Manahora and Deni- 
maniyoc,* names in the Turkish tongue tending to their dishonour.”’ 

Now, among the audience are two Alcaldes, neither of whom, says 
the author of the Entremes of The Alcades of Daganza, is able to 
read. Cervantes, like Fielding, was no friend to these petty 
magistrates. The reader will remember the Justice who took 
Parson Adam’s manuscript Aéschylus for a book of ciphers. One of 
these functionaries, who has by chance been for five years himself 
a prisoner in Algiers, by a few adroit questions finds the whole 
affair a sham. The captives are discovered to be students of 
Salamanca, and only avoid punishment by a learned speech, in 
which they remind the magistrate, who cannot read, of the legal 
proverb, “‘ Summum jus summa injuria.” The end of the whole matter 
is a little extraordinary. The magistrate invites the beggars to his 
house, and there gives them so good a lesson in the cosas de Argel 
as to make any subsequent detection of their fraud almost 
impossible. So, says the caustic Cervantes, in the person of one of 
them, theft is occasionally committed by the authority and with 
the approbation of justice—that is, its evil ministers make one 
with the criminal for their common gain. 

As Cervantes ridiculed in his Don Quixote pastorals and plays of 
the same kind as the Galatea and the Numancia, so, in making the 
knight promise Sancho, in case of failure of his island, the king- 
dom of Denmark, which will fit him like a ring, or that of Sobradisa, 
of which last mystic land Don Galaor, according to the Amadis of 
Greece, was king, he seems to ridicule the unreality of his pos- 
thumous northern history, his serious chivalric romance of Persiles. 
Several times in these four books themselves, crammed, or touffus, 
as the French call it, with marvellous adventure, the attentive 
reader may detect the signs of secret laughter tickling all the author’s 
soul—laughter which assuredly would not have been lessened, 
could he have read the lucubrations of his critics. These signs are 
indeed more frequent in the latter half of the work—‘‘ mit dem Geiste 
der ersten Hilfte nicht recht harmonirt,” says Bouterwek ;—but 
they are not wanting in those appa-ently serious descriptions of 
the hyperborean marvels of his icy and Cimmerian seas. 

Some have sought to make a moral hero out of Persiles, like the 
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Paul of Bernardin de St. Pierre, or the Télémaque of Fenelon ; 
they have looked upon his travails as so many trials, out of which 
his escape is to be attributed to a certain predominance in him of 
divine grace and human virtue. In their eyes Cervantes becomes 
another Bunyan, and the successful horse-tamer a second Christian. 
Persiles is to them a sort of pious Amadis or Catholic Ulysses. 
But there is little display of moral or religious character in Per- 
siles. He seems, like most of the other people in the tale, to serve 
merely as a convenient hook on which to hang such surprising 
incidents as the imagination of his creator was ever ready to 
invent, and this imagination Cervantes, in common with all great 
writers of his kind, declined to limit by any boundary lines of pro- 
bability or even of possibility. Objections that his countries are not 
to be found on any geographical chart, that many of his characters 
were, like Christopher Sly’s old friends, such as never were, nor no 
man ever saw, he would probably have regarded with much the 
same indifference with which Shakspeare would have listened to 
strictures on the men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders, 
the sea-coast of Bohemia and the lime and palm trees, in the 
forest of Arden. Aiming, however, as there is more than one 
reason to suppose he did especially in this work, at regularity of 
plan and perfection of style, at simplicity of language and pre- 
cision of thought, he would have paid attention to the critical 
judgment which deplores the length and frequency of his episodes, 
distracting the attention, weakening the interest, and, as has been 
already said, almost obliterating the principal story. 

The ten books of the Avthiopics of Heliodorus, the Homer of 
Romance, and the Bishop of Tricca in Thessaly, the book with which 
the Persiles of Cervantes ‘‘ dared to compete,” is not too well known 
to make a synopsis of its plot unnecessary. The story narrates 
the varied adventures of Chariclea —a white princess of 
Aithiopia, like the Clorinda of the Gierusalemme Liberata; a lady, 
to boot, of the family of Andromeda, whom she marvellously 
resembles—and of her lover Theagenes, a noble Thessalian of the 
family of Achilles. From the early age of seven, the heroine is 
exposed to what Heliodorus, in common with Shakspeare, has 
called a sea of troubles. An Iliad of evils, the effect, according to 
the author, of a demon, or the eye of Saturn, is her mere history 
until at the age of seventeen she is married to the companion of 
most of her misfortunes. Notwithstanding the general chastity of 
the bishop’s novel, the Greek lover enjoys many more advantages 
than the Prince of Tile. Courtship in the A%thiopics is apt very 
soon to succeed to sorrow, embraces follow hard upon complaints, 
and on one auspicious occasion Theagenes is kissed ten thousand 
times. But we must remember that at the lady’s command the 
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gentleman has sworn on the altar to treat her with due respect. 
The same fiction of relationship which is found in Cervantes is 
adopted in emergencies by the Christian prelate. ‘“‘ A lie,’’ he says, 
in the mouth of the heroine, “‘is a beautiful thing when it is 
useful to the speaker, and not injurious to the hearer.” Doubtless 
he would have defended Chariclea’s falsehood, as the conduct of 
Sarai has been defended by Chrysostom and St. Ambrose, when that 
woman fair to look upon, who was, as impolite critics say, at least 
sixty-five, told Pharaoh that she was the sister of Abram. 

Although the Persiles bears a likeness to the A’thiopics, Cervantes 
seems to have directly borrowed on one or two occasions only from 
his predecessor. One of these is the account of the burning 
barbarian island, which, in the ‘thiopics as in the opening 
chapters of the Persiles, has been set on fire by one of two con- 
tending factions of long-haired pirates—factions arising in a 
dispute about the heroine’s beauty. Another, perhaps, is the story 
of Arsace, the Persian wife of Oroondates, who, intoxicated with 
the love of the hero, makes much the same overtures to him as 
Hipolita to Persiles in the Spanish tale. Arsace, after having 
attempted to poison Chariclea by means of her attendant Cybele, 
represented in the Persiles by the Jewess, ultimately strangles her- 
self. The character of Thyamis, the pirate captain, will be found 
to correspond in many respects with that of the beguiled Arnaldo. 
Much the same distinction between true and false astrology is 
drawn by the priest Calasiris as afterwards by the aged Mauricio. 

Wonderful things as any of those in Cervantes are mentioned by 
Heliodorus. First of all there is the charadrius, a beast which 
closes its eyes on meeting a jaundiced person, not indeed from any 
pride or ill-will, but simply to avoid catching that disease. Then 
there is the basilisk, to which Shakspeare as well as Heliodorus 
attributed a deadly glance. Then there are the gryphons, and the 
fascination of the evil eye. There are, too, certain golden bars 
which determine the question of chastity, and a stone called 
Pantarbe, inscribed with sacred characters, an hereditary jewel 
which, enclosed in a ring, defends the heroine from the flames 
when she is condemned to be burnt by Arsace for the murder 
of Cybele, who has drunk by mistake the poison intended for 
Chariclea. Another ring contains in a circle of amber an 
Athiopian amethyst, which, in common with all stones of that 
country, has the property of keeping men sober. This amethyst 
is the size of a virgin’s eye, and is more sparkling than the stone 
of Spain or Britain ; on it is engraved a shepherd feeding his seely 
sheep, the fleeces of which appear to be golden from the glow of 
the amethyst on their backs. 

But the most wonderful circumstance in Heliodorus is the 
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unhallowed conjuration, copied from Lucan, of a defunct body ona 
battle-field into a very brief paroxysm of life. The mother, who 
performs this unkind office by means of unholy magic, disregarding 
the blessed repose of her dead child for the gratification of her 
own idle curiosity, receives a reward for her efforts which the 
majority of the consulters of the so-called spirit-rappers were, save 
for their folly, fairly entitled to share. Was it to such outrages on 
verisimilitude as these that the author refers when, with naive 
modesty, he informs the reader, by the mouth of one of the charac- 
ters, that there is no beast so adamantine or steely as not to be 
spell-bound, even though listening for a whole year, by the tale of 
the loves of Theagenes and Chariclea? Less unworthy of such 
panegyric are the representations of the Pythian games, the battle 
between the Persians and the Athiopians, the description of the 
sacred sacrifice at Delphi, and the observations on the real birth- 
place of Homer. If the Greek and the Spanish romances be 
contrasted, the latter will be found equal to the former in 
fecundity of invention and animation of discourse. It is superior 
to it in the absence of frequent puns, prophetic dreams, and 
oracles ; it is inferior in the conduct of its episodes. In Heliodorus, 
these are few, and promote the action of the plot; in Cervantes, 
they are numerous and many of them unnecessary. 

The pages of Cervantes are patched here and there with the purple 
rags of religion; for any internal evidence in his Athiopics, Helio- 
dorus might have been a heathen. The Spaniard is rarely concise, 
the Syrian seldom prolix. The frequent allusions to jealousy in the 
former the latter has outweighed by a single line set in the mouth 
of Theagenes. ‘It is,” says that youth, ‘an innate disease in a 
woman, which no amount of travail or discomfort can avail to 
cure.” Both novels, like the classical epics, begin in the 
middle of events; but there is a unity in the one, wherein the 
heroine’s sufferings begin and end in Aithiopia, which is absent in 
the other, where Sigismunda enters on her sorrows in the ex- 
treme north and concludes them in the southern metropolis of 
tome. The sorrows and sufferings of both heroines end with 
their marriage, for neither of their creators has given us any 
glimpse of their subsequent fortunes or condition when all the 
bloomy flush of life has fled, and time has turned into ashes that 
beauty for which alone they seem to have been loved and married. 
Such marriages, as Fletcher says in his Custom of the Country, 
now to be considered, must needs be a mad matter, heavier than a 
pair of shackles, and not so quiet as a quartan fever. 

In Fletcher’s play The Custom of the Country, of which the 
prologue declares the plot to be new, every chief circumstance, with 
the exception of the episode of Sulpitia, to which Dryden perhaps 
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referred when he said this play was more indecent than aii 
his own put together, is taken from some part of the Persiles. The 
custom of the country, which in the play is called indefinitely a 
town in Italy, is that same custom which the judiciary astrologer, 
Mauricio, designates as the most barbarous, cursed and worst of 
all the bad customs of his native land; a custom, nevertheless, 
afterwards praised by the impudent Rosamund. The devices of the 
courtesan to obtain the affection of Periander are exactly followed 
in the play by the wanton Hippolyta to obtain that of Arnoldo; 
and the underplot of Rutilio, who, having slain in a duel Dota 
Guiomar’s son Duarte, comes to that lady, not knowing her 
relationship, for refuge, is taken from the story, in the third book, of 
the Pole Ortel Banedre. The Pole in the novel fights with a 
Portuguese in the streets of Lisbon. In the fight blind night and 
blinder fortune direct his sword’s point on his enemy’s face, who, 
falling backward, yields up his soul where it pleases God. The 
survivor, in fear of pursuit, enters a house of quality, and finds a 
lady in a rich bed, who, after expressing some natural surprise, asks 
him if he is a Castilian. The Pole replies in the negative. 
*‘ Alhough you were a Castilian a thousand times,” the lady says, 
“‘T would save you if I might.” She then tells him to lift up the 
hangings, and enter a hollow place which is there concealed behind 
her bed. The Pole does so, and soon after a servant enters to 
inform her of her son Duarte’s death by a thrust in his right eye, 
and that a child saw the murderer enter into her house. She 
determines not to betray him, and after she has sent away the 
officers of justice, who have arrived in pursuit of the Pole, raises 
the tapestry, and putting her hand on his heart, feels it panting in 
his breast, whereby she knows the fear with which he is environed. 
She then tells him to cover his face that she may not know him 
again, and dismisses him with a present ofa hundred crowns. These 
circumstances are almost exactly reproduced in the play, occasionally 
in the precise words of Cervantes. Where there is any difference 
it is not for the better. For example, the tender touch of the heart 
is utterly spoilt by an extravagant transposition. According to 
Fletcher it occurs before the officers have entered the room, and he 
introduces it in the following fashion : 


Guiomar.— How he quakes ! 
Thus far I feel his heart beat.” 


The conclusion of Fletcher’s play is improbable. He makes 
Duarte recover ; and the Pole, who is in the drama Rutilio, marries 
Dofia Guiomar immediately after that lady, having repented of her 
former generosity, has done her utmost to forward his execution. 
It may be added, as farther proof of the Englishman’s debt to the 
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Spaniard, that there is not a name, except that of Jaques Sulpitia’s 
servant, which is not found in the Persiles. 

The labours of Cervantes have in many instances furnished 
materials for the dramatists of Spain. Don Francisco de Rojas is 
the author of the famous comedy Persiles and Sigismunda, which, 
with one important exception at the conclusion, follows the story 
in its main events, Persiles being the Prince of Transylvania, and 
Sigismunda the Infanta of Balachia. Anyone unskilled in the 
craft of dramatic changes would suppose that the countries 
assigned to his chief characters by Cervantes might well have 
served the purpose of the stage. There is, of course, a gracioso 
introduced, called Tarimon, which, being interpreted, means a 
big truckle-bed. He corresponds with the young Antonio of the 
novel, having in him some traces of the evil-speaking Clodio, and 
on his first introduction is represented as mute. After the inter- 
necine strife of the barbarians caused by the beauty of Sigismunda, 
the heroine is carried away on board a ship, and the adieus of herself 
and her lover, who is left lamenting on that barbarian island in 
the Baltic Sea, conclude the first act. The second act seem3 
founded on that part of the story which treats of Polycarp and 
Sinforosa. Polycarp becomes Leopold, king of Dalmatia—and 
Sinforosa is his sister Isabel. As in the romance, Leopold makes 
love to the heroine, and Isabel to the hero. A night attack is 
concerted by the king of Poland against Leopold; and Persiles 
and Sigismunda, who are supposed to be concerned in it, are 
committed to the Tower. In the third act we find the lovers, 
each occupying a separate turret, but within speaking distance. 
It is night: Sigismunda appears on the top of her particular turret 
with a tallow candle. There is an extremely narrow ledge connect- 
ing the two apartments of these unlucky lovers, from whom (to 
quote an expression of the novel dismally verified in the play) the 
heavens have caught up with a drag-net all the ways of comfort. 
Across this ledge Persiles cautiously passes. And now comes the 
catastrophe, which is as barbarous as unlooked for, as appalling as 
unexpected. A gust of wind blows out the light. Sigismunda is 
already stretching out her arms to her adorer, she has already 
clasped him to her breast, when, owing to a breakage in the stone 
ledge unperceived in the darkness, both fall to the ground, with no 
such luck, alas! as attends the lady with the bell-like petticoats in 
the tale. Their ultimate words are to the effect that they die con- 
tented since they die together. Such is the ‘‘ famous comedy ” 
of De Rojas, reminding the reader in its mournful mirth of Bottom’s 
play in Misdummer Night's Dream entitled ‘‘The most lament- 
able comedy and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby.” 

James Merv. 
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A GREY ROMANCE. 


I. 


THe February day was cold, and Mr. Falkland’s chambers were 
large and desolate-looking. He had carefully read through his 
brief; and it seemed to him that the result of the case was a fore- 
gone conclusion, that it would be mere waste of time to invent 
farther arguments concerning it. The clerks in the next room 
were busy with their work. Laughton, the solicitor, was not due 
till three o’clock. Mr. Falkland had nothing to do for the next 
hour; so he fell to thinking of his neighbour. If he had been 
younger he might have fancied himself in love with her; but he 
was forty-three, and old for his years. His hair had been scanty 
this long time ; he wore pince-nez; and was not over careful about 
his clothes. Moreover, living alone had made him very silent; 
and neuralgia, of which he had had many attacks, had given his 
face the gravity that is born of remembered pain. His manner 
was a little cold, a little official perhaps; and, though he could 
warm up on occasions, he was never enthusiastic. His interest 
in life itself was only lukewarm ; for he felt that, though its work 
was real enough, and occasionally even absorbing, its pleasures 
were but so-so: they were not keen, or he had outlived their 
keenness : at best they were merely restful. A leisurely climb 
up a minor Swiss mountain, or a long walk across a stretching 
moor, was worth doing if the wind were not too cutting, nor 
the sky too grey; though greyness was the generic conception he 
had of most things. A quiet smoke in his own flat was fairly 
comforting: only it led to nothing, and the drowsy hours in- 
fected him with what he almost feared to call stupidity. Some- 
times during the last year it had occurred to him that he would 
move away from the flat, that he had been living there too long, 
that things had got into too deep a groove, that the atmosphere 
had become too monotonous. He knew every book on the shelves, 
and the position to an inch in which every chair should stand; he 
had noticed a hundred times the faded patches on the Turkey 
carpet in the dining-room, and the chips—though they were every 
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one turned out of sight—in the bits of china on the old-fashioned 
cabinet in the drawing-room, a drawing-room that was study and 
smoking-room as well, and a cosy den enough for a man living alone 
—till he tired{of it. He had, besides the flat, a couple of rooms at 
Wargrave. Time was when he used to think it amusing to hang 
about the river; but all that was over, and the men he had known 
were married, or had drifted. Jack Barlow had been the last of the 
set: the Rev. John Barlow he was now, and incumbent of a pic- 
turesque parish in Dorsetshire. Poor old Jack! he married such 
a pretty woman; but there had been something wrong about it, 
and when she died, five years later, Mr. Falkland had felt that 
it was not an event to provoke condolences. Jack had been a 
widower ever since ; and each year, when he came up to London, to 
see the Academy or to hear a little music, he looked more and 
more contented with his lot. It was long years now since the 
river days. Mr. Falkland wondered why he had kept on the 
rooms. He had gone to them only once last summer, and they 
had depressed him horribly. 

He told himself that it would be an excellent thing to make a 
radical change in his life. He had half a mind to give up both the 
rooms at Wargrave and the flat at Kensington, and to take a house 
nearer town and his Club, or one a little farther off—at Richmond, 
for instance. Then he hesitated. There was his neighbour. If he 
moved from the flat he might not see her again. He never paid 
calls, and seldom dined out; but he had got into the habit of 
seeing her frequently: it was altogether different from going into 
society. It was quite odd how much he thought of her: he liked 
to think of her smile, and the two rows of little white teeth she dis- 
played. She must be lonely, too, sometimes, he thought, livipg by 
herself in the flat above his, with not another soul save the old 
Frenchwoman who cooked and did everything for her. He liked 
the old Frenchwoman, too: she was as lively as her mistress. It 
often took a great screwing up of his courage to mount the stairs be- 
tween his flat, on the first floor, and hers, on the second, to knock 
—the little brass knocker was as bright as gold—and ask if Miss 
Glenny were at home ; but the good soul always beamed all over 
her wrinkled face while she answered in her queer mixture of 
French and English: “Oui, Monsieur, Mademoiselle est chez elle. 
She will be charmed to see Monsieur.” Or she would regretfully 
shake her head, and her voice would become quite sympathetic 
while she announced, “ Ah no, Monsieur, Mademoiselle is gone out: 
she will be very sorry. Perhaps Monsieur will come some other 
day, and Mademoiselle will be at home, and then”—and she would 
stop abruptly. 

Still, he thought it would be a good thing to live out of London. 
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Richmond Hill was high and dry; and sleeping in the fresh air 
every night might raise his spirits, perhaps even cure his neuralgia. 
He believed that he should do it if it were not for Miss Glenny : 
he felt that it would somehow be unkind to go away; he was certain 
that she would think it so, would count it almost a desertion. And 
then he wondered how old she was. Her manner was the self- 
possessed one of a woman halfway through life; but, there were times 
when she did not look more than eight-and-twenty. He thought 
she must be five-and-thirty, anyhow; for she had a younger sister 
who had been on a visit to her lately, looked seven-and-thirty, 
and was the mother of six children. It took a woman some 
years to be the mother of six children, especially when the eldest 
was fifteen. The sister was a widow, and lived in Germany— 
educating her children with a view to the accomplishments rather 
than solidity of learning: a course which, he had noticed, very 
matter-of-fact women often pursued in regard to their children, 
probably unaware that in doing so they were helping a result that 
was almost inevitable. 

“Mr. Laughton, sir,” the clerk said. A well-known solicitor 
entered and Miss Glenny was forgotten. The winter-day was closing 
in before he had time to think of her again. 

He walked back from Lincoln’s Inn to Kensington—a little 
slowly, for he wanted to think over that brief. After all, there 
was more in it than he had seen at first. Laughton had put 
him up to a line of defence for the other side on which he had not 
reckoned: he wondered that he had not seen the possibility of it. 

It was almost dark as he went past the Albert Hall, and 
Hyde Park Gate, towards Kensington High Street. At the 
beginning of the line of shops he looked up at the quaint signs 
that hang out here and there to make-believe that progress has not 
wholly blotted out the picturesque side of commerce. There was 
an old furniture shop. He had bought a card-table at it once; but the 
men who might have played a rubber had vanished from his ken. It 
perplexed him sometimes when he realized how lonely he was at an 
age that most men count to be their prime. He literally did not 
know a dozen people in London in their own homes. There were 
the Gilbertsons and the Westfields: he dined with them twice a 
year; and there were some cousins on whom he called now and then, 
because they were relations, and he felt that relationship involved a 
certain amount of irksome duty. 

A few doors beyond the furniture shop there was a florist’s ; and 
outside, on a wooden stool, close up against the doorway, was a 
bowl of early spring flowers. A woman in a tight-fitting cloth 
jacket and a wide-brimmed hat stood by it. She was not very tall ; 
but she was slim and graceful. She held a bunch of flowers in her 
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hand, and while the boy went to get some change, thinking perhaps 
that in the twilight no one could see her, she raised them to her lips. 
He stopped and looked in at the furniture shop till she had gone 
on again. He did not want to overtake her—he was not in a 
humour for talk;—but he followed her half-curiously, half-fascinated. 
Her gait was easy and graceful, like that of a woman who has 
walked much in early youth; and it had a little swing in it, a 
rhythm that suggested the impossibility of her clothes being any 
sort of hindrance to her: though, at least so far as he could judge, 
she was well dressed. He was quite close behind her for some 
minutes; but in the darkness she did not notice him. She brought 
back visions of his youth; a smile came to his lips; and for a little 
space he walked in a different world. 

“She must have been a girl ten—fifteen—years ago. She walks 
like a girl now, and like one who was brought up in the country 


to the tune of outdoor games and exercises. I wish I had known 
her then.” 


She walked a little faster. He did not quicken his own pace, but 
watched her as she curved in-and-out among the people she passed, 
till he lost sight of her. A shadow seemed to follow him as he had 
followed the woman. By the time he reached the entrance to the 
flats it had wrapped him round, till all things seemed impossible. 
He mounted the stairs listlessly ; thinking that after dinner he 
would have one of the long dreamy smokes that brought a welcome 
indistinctness. Then behind him came footsteps softer and swifter 
than his own. He knew perfectly whose they were. Probably she 
had stopped somewhere after he had lost sight of her, and so 
enabled him to arrive first. 

“Have you been taking a walk, Miss Glenny?” As he spoke 
the gloom vanished from his face, and while he looked at her a 
quiet satisfaction stole into his heart. 

“ Yes,” she answered, in a cheery voice that had always, somehow, 
a suggestion of out-of-doorness about it. “I have been a long long 
way to see some friends; and these flowers are my reward.” She 
held them out for a moment, as if he had not seen them, and 
stopped for a moment beneath the lamp by his door. 

“ For what ?” 

“For bearing the winter patiently, and not hurrying away from 
the darkness of London to any other in the world that has a little 
sunshine. But you look so tired, Mr. Falkland. Have you walked 
far ?” 

“No: only from Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” Wild tigers would not 
have made George Falkland own to a woman that he was tired. 

“ Come upstairs and have acup of tea? Marie will have it ready.” 

“The invaluable Marie,” he said with a little smile; and hesi- 
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tated. “Snoxall—my man—does not indulge me with afternoon 
tea.” 

“A Frenchwoman encourages all one’s weaknesses.” 

“T will have one of mine encouraged ;” and he walked up beside 
her. 

“Ah!” There was a little triumph in her voice: he felt (and it 
rested him to feel it) that for the next half-hour at least she had 
taken possession of him. She entered with a latch-key; and he 
followed her into the drawing-room, a cheery room with a bright 
fire. A copper kettle gave out a pleasant sound; beside the fire- 
place was a little tea-table. Marie opened the door and looked in. 

“Ah! Mademoiselle and Monsieur Falkland. That is good. 
Mademoiselle and Monsieur shall have tea instantly.” It struck 
Mr. Falkland that Marie thought it quite natural to see them 
together, and the idea amused him. Miss Glenny opened a little 
old-fashioned caddy, and some buttered toast was brought in. He 
felt rested in five minutes. 

“T ought to be very grateful to Mrs. Gilbertson,” he said. “If 
she had not asked me to meet you that night I should have been 
downstairs now trying to smoke away my loneliness.” 

“T felt quite excited when I walked into the room and saw you,” 
she answered. “We had passed so many times on the stairs, and 
I had been grateful to you for raising your hat as you went by: 
Englishmen are so often afraid or ashamed of being polite. I had 
known you by sight for three or four months before we met.” 

“T had known you much longer. I used to look up at your 
windows last winter, when I came back in the evening, to see if 
your lamp were lighted, for then I knew that you were at home.” 
He had not meant anything by his words; but he could not help 
seeing that she poured out the tea a little awkwardly, as though 
she were a girl, and had become suddenly shy. He looked at her, 
puzzled; but he saw, even by the white-shaded lamp, that there 
were lines about her mouth and eyes, and on one side of her dark 
hair a little tuft of grey. “I remember,” he went on, “seeing you 
arrive one morning last summer as if from a journey. There was 
a big box with foreign labels upon it on the top of the four- 
wheeler.” 

“That was when I came from Normandy. I go abroad every 
year.” 

“ Alone?” 

“Yes.” He fancied that there was a little sadness in her voice 
but her next words belied it. “TI always go alone for my holidays, 
I feel so free alone. And I never worry myself with a circular 
ticket or a thought-out tour,” she went on suddenly, “but start 
with the remembrances of the places I want to see, and a railway 
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ticket to one of them: fate and chance do the rest. That very 
feminine-looking trunk you saw on the cab is designed to hold 
everything a woman can possibly want; so that if I start for a 
short journey I can change my mind and go a long one. It is 
generally shot into space at the end of a week, and picked up after 
long days, looking very lonely, at some strange railway station. 
What do you do for a holiday? But a man can go to the 
far ends of the earth: there is no pleasure like travel.” 

“You will think my method very tame. I generally take myself 
and a cartload of books to some lonely country inn, and amuse 
myself with long walks and the silence.” 

“ And you like that?” A little neuralgia shot through him, and 
inade his voice pathetic, as he answered, 

“T have to like it.” 

She looked at him questioningly for a moment, and then rang the 
bell. The Frenchwoman entered, beaming on Mr. Falkland, as if to 
give him courage. 

“Marie,” Miss Glenny said, “fill the yellow pot with water, and 
bring it here; I want to put these flowers into it.” 

She arranged the flowers carefully, and put them on a little square 
table that was almost covered with silver nick-nacks. Mr. Falk- 
land watched her. He had nothing of that sort in his rooms. 
How strange it would be to have a home, and a table with silver 
nick-nacks and flowers and yellow pots on it, and to find a woman, 
in a soft woollen dress with a silken lining that rustled a little as 
she walked, waiting for him when he came back from his work. 
Miss Glenny sat down by the fireplace again, and took up the 
thread of their talk. “Why do you have to like it?” she asked. 

“T have no belongings at all,” he answered hurriedly, “and my 
friends are scattered far and wide 2 

“ Like the graves of the children, in the poem,” she said, between 
a smile and a sigh. “Why, we are both orphans and waifs, Mr. 
Falkland? For I have only a sister—a dear sister,” she added 
aftectionately—“ and she is in Germany.” 

“T have not even a sister,’ he answered. “But you said you 
liked a holiday alone: do you like living alone too ?” 

“Oh, yes: I have the wisdom to like what has to be.” 

“Tt must be harder on a woman than on a man.” 

“ Oh, perhaps,” she said, abruptly. “Talk to me about your work, 
Do you remember telling me about that trial a month ago in which 
you held the junior brief? The next day I felt almost as if I 
were in court listening to every word you said!” 

“ Perhaps you would be interested in a case I had to-day; but it 
is getting late, and Snoxall will think I am not coming home.” 
He got up, and stood half-hesitating. “I wonder,” he said, “if you 
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would let me come up presently for an hour after dinner? Then I 
might tell you about the case if you would care 4 
“T should,” she said, simply. “Come up, after dinner.” 


II. 

He went up many evenings after dinner during the next month, 
and found it to be a better time than the tea hour. It was very 
home-like to sit there in his slippers looking at a woman’s face 
on the other side of the fire. Gradually he learnt a good deal 
about her; and he told her, mostly in stray sentences, a good deal 
about himself. She always worked while she listened—not that 
they talked much (hardly at all) concerning general matters. But 
he disliked very talkative women. He was content to look at 
her, to make little remarks now and then, and to feel that she 
liked him to be there, for he did feel that she liked it; even 
Marie, as she opened the door to him, always put a little sigh 
of content into her “ Ah! it is Monsieur,” of greeting. Sometimes 
he wished he might smoke ; but she never proposed it, and a little 
shyness always hung about him, so that he would not have dared 
to ask her leave. And sometimes he wished that, after all, she 
sewed less and sat over the fire oftener in dreamy silence, as he 
did: it would have been more companionable. But the clicking 
of her needle was pleasant, and the sight of the various things she 
made for the nephews and nieces in Germany gave her a womanly 
touch that sent his thoughts back to the days of his own childhood. 
It gave him a far-away feeling, too; for there was no part of his 
life in which children had a share, and he always felt a little con- 
temptuous concerning feminine garments. He would have liked 
if he and she had had some pursuits in common, though neither of 
them was made for many pursuits. As it was, they sat there apart, 
a man and woman who looked at each other. 

He often wondered how she managed to be so cheerful, for she 
appeared to have no relations in England, and but few friends. 
Now and then she went to Mrs. Gilbertson’s; but this seemed to 
be her only dissipation—save when, once a year, she broke loose 
like a bird from its cage and wandered about in foreign parts for 
two or three of the summer months. Once it occurred to him that 
she might like to go toa theatre. He disliked plays himself, and 
most things ostensibly done for amusement; but he thought it 
might please her, and that it would be pleasant to take her, if she 
would go with him. He proposed it half-dubiously. She shook 
her head. 

“It’s very ungrateful of me; but I would rather stay at home. I 
am a domesticated creature,’—she laughed, hurrying her stitches, 
while she spoke,—“and like my nest. And when I do go out I 
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like it to be for a run in the open: it seems absurd to go from one 
covered place to another covered place unless the cover is made of 
green leaves.” 

“ And couldn’t we manage that for an hour or two?” 

“We should have to go very far,” she said, wisely shaking her 
head, and not raising her eyes from her work. “There are only 
bare branches and brown twigs in London at this time of year. 
Stay—have you seen the crocuses and snowdrops in the Park ?” 

“No: I generally come back by the highroad. I am always alone, 
and never thought of the Park.” They were silent. A quarter 
of an hour went by before either of them spoke again. Then she 
looked up, and spoke doubtfully : 

“Once or twice lately I have thought that I should like to go 
and live in the country.” He was almost startled. She went on 
apologetically. “I don’t want to leave my little flat, and—and I 
should miss our evenings; but you can breathe freely when the 
houses are not crowded up round you, and when the trees stand up 
straight and tall,—you will think me a romantic old woman.” 

“Old? You seem to me so young.” 

“Look at my tuft of grey hair,” she laughed, “and at all the 
crows’-feet on my face. Oh, I am old, very old: only, I have the 
restless spirit of a bird, that gives me a feeling of youth and long- 
ing to break away. But I am old,” she repeated, this time with a 
sigh. “Why,I am thirty-seven. Soon I shall be thirty-eight.” She 
struck her needle in her work, and seemed afraid to pull it out. 

“T am nearly forty-four.” 

“Ah! but you are a man, and may indulge in years with im- 
punity.” He deliberated for a minute. 

“So may a woman if—if—well, you know, it doesn’t make any 
difference to the people who care about her. Men who are not 
young themselves never know what to talk about to girls.” 

“That is what they always say to women of my age.” They 
were silent again for a minute or two; he looking into the fire, and 
she going on with her sewing. Presently he got up to go, but 
lingered a moment by the fireplace. The clock struck ten. 

“Tt is getting late,” she said. 

“T am afraid it is,” he answered, with a little regret in his voice. 
“JT wonder,” he went on, “if you would show me the crocuses, 
since you won't go to a theatre? We might meet out in the open, 
as you call it——by the Marble Arch, perhaps——and walk home 
across the Park together.” She sewed industriously, and did not 
say a word. “We never walked a mile together; yet you never 
feel you are intimate with another man till you have walked 
beside him. If you like him at all, your friendship grows in- 


sensibly with every yard you go. I don’t know how it is with a 
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woman, of course.” He saw the colour come to her face and vanish 
before he went on, speaking hurriedly: “I followed you one night 
earlier in the winter—that night you bought the flowers and I 
came in and had tea with you. I imagined then how you would 
look in the country: you went along with such a free, quick step.” 

“For an old woman.” 

“If you say that you will force me to remember my own years. 
I don’t see why we need chalk them up on the wall before us.” He 
held out his hand. “Are we going to have the walk ?” 

“Yes: if you like,” she said. 

When he had gone she sat over the fire, and was content. 

They met next day on the left-hand side of Oxford Street, and 
walked towards the Park together—a sedate-looking couple: they 
might have been married a good fifteen years. She wore a bonnet 
and a veil arranged with great precision, and a cloak that made her 
look fashionable. He realized that she had put on her best garments 
for him. 

It seemed natural, and yet it was strange, to be walking 
beside her. As usual, they did not talk much, and they almost 
forgot to look at the crocus beds. The twilight fell softly every- 
where. It seemed appropriate. 

“It’s good not to see too clearly into the distance—it makes you 
feel as if you were crossing a great plain that stretched on in- 
definitely,” she said. “The Park is wide enough to suggest one in 
this light, and we might be going on and on to the sea, or the moun- 
tains, or the world’s end. Oh, it is lovely, to walk over the green 
and under the sky and to breathe freely. Don’t you often long to 
be a thousand miles from a town ?” 

“No,” he answered, with a little smile. “ You see, I am terribly 
matter-of-fact. You are romantic.” 

“T am afraid so”—she gave a little sigh,—“and I am ashamed 
of it, as one is ashamed of many things after five-and-thirty. Don’t 
you wish our bodies were as good for wear and tear as our souls ? 
Imagine some day not being able to walk, or only to drag yourself 
round a little garden; imagine being old and wizened, and thought 
ridiculous for doing the things to which the irresponsible part of 
you goaded you on. If we had only been like birds, able to fly 
away into space, and die at last alone on a topmost rock! Oh, don’t 
laugh at me for talking nonsense,” she went on. “I am very 
sorry: perhaps my last body was a bird’s, for I resent this cumber- 
some one so much. And the flat so often feels like a prison, and 
its little obligations like fetters.” 

“ Are you going to Normandy again this year ?” 

“Thave not thought of it yet. Did you ever go to Eu?” she asked. 

“No, Tell me about it,” 
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“T stayed there for a week last summer. The hotel was full of 
commercial travellers. They joked with the waitresses at dinner, 
and laughed, and told stories in loud voices. But there is an old 
chateau there, and a white and empty church. And there are 
little fiacres in the market-place : I used to drive Tréport in one of 
them, and look at the sea, and back again and on into the forest for 
hours. There were endless roads through the forest. The driver 
used to turn half-way-round upon his seat, and tell ie stories about 
the king who planted the trees; and how France was republican 
now, and had no kings at all, but still the forest remained. I re- 
member feeling one day as if the whole place were enchanted and 
not a soul had walked there for a hundred years at least. And 
then, suddenly, we came to some cross-roads; and at the corner of 
one of them was a wooden sign-post on which was written up 
‘Aw bon lait. It was quite a shock,” she laughed; “but we went 
on and came to a farm. It had a cherry orchard: the fruit was 
hanging ripe and red, and a little girl went up a queer wooden 
ladder and gathered fruit and threw it down: I caught it in my 
dress. It seemed as if the farm were the only habitation in the 
world : it was wonderful to be there, to have driven to it, to drive 
away along the endless forest roads again—only, they were not 
endless. It was like waking up from a dream to sit at the table 
@Vhéte again that night while the commercial travellers told their 
stories.” 

“ And you were never lonely ?” 

“A bird on the wing generally flies apart—How quickly we have 
come home !” 

He went in to tea again. Marie seemed to have expected him, 
for there were two cups put ready on the little table. Beside Miss 
Glenny’s chair was her work. She took it up when the tea had 
been carried away, and he felt as if every time she pulled her 
needle out she drew his life a little closer into hers. 

“Do you really think of going to live in the country ?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, dreamily, intent upon her work. 
“Sometimes I doubt if I have the courage to get up and unmake 
this home and begin to make another. It is difficult to be much 
interested in things done only for oneself.” 

“T wish,” he said, slowly, “ you would make a home for me.” 

“For you?” She looked up wonderingly. 

“Yes: for me,” he answered. “I want to go away too. I am 
tired of everything—except you. There is no one else in the 
world for me,” he went on, in an odd speculative voice that yet 
was trembling. “We both of us want to go away into the country, 
to make a new home—why shouldn’t we make it together? I 


can’t see why there should be two homes any longer instead of one.” 
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He stopped. She did not say a word; but her cheeks were burn- 
ing, and her eyes were full of tears, and the hands she had clasped 
together over her work trembled. For she had grown fond of 
the man before her; but he, though he was earnest enough, 
was not one whit like a lover. She couldn’t tell for the life of 
her whether he was pleading for her love or suggesting that they 
should keep house together on a strictly platonic basis, with- 
out any radical change in their relationship. There had always 
been something very platonic about him. If she had thought 
about it, she would never have dreamt of expecting passion from 
him ; but he did not appear to be offering her even its apology, 
sentiment. “Why should not we be together always, as we are 
on these quiet evenings ?” he went on, “and man and wife, instead 
of merely friends ? ” 

“T have always been alone,” she said in a low voice, looking 
down at her work: “it would be so strange.” He was silent for a 
moment, as if casting about in his mind what to say. 

“Should you mind the strangeness ? ” 

“T don’t know. It is so 5 

“So what?” He took the work from her lap, and put it on the 
basket beside her, and pulled her gently towards him till she stood 
up and faced him. “Of course, you may like somebody else better,” 
he said; “or perhaps I am too dull and quiet, too neuralgic, for 
you.” She looked up quickly. There was a flush on her cheeks 
and a light in her brown eyes that made her look ten years 
younger. 

“There is no one else; and how could the neuralgia make a 
difference ?” she asked reproachfully. 

“ And do you think x 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she cried, almost passionately. He looked at 
her puzzled. 

“T wonder what your name is,” he said. “I never called you 
anything but Miss Glenny.” Then she laughed, and pulled her 
hands away. 

“You don’t even know my name, and yet you want to—to marry 
me. It is Margaret.” 

“That was my mother’s name,” he said, and went nearer to her— 
till her face almost touched his shoulder. “It makes me feel as if 
you would put up with me, Do you think you could?” She 
hesitated for a moment before she whispered : 

“Yes: I think so.” 

He looked at her in an odd, unbelieving manner; then put his 
arm round her neck and kissed her cheek. 

“T almost think you care for me,” he said. 

“TI do,” she cried, “Ido! I never cared for anyone else in my 
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whole life. I didn’t believe it was true, or that I could——” 
She stopped as if unable to go on. 

“ My dear,” he said, slowly, “I don’t understand why you should 
live all this time and then trouble yourself about me. But I am 
glad you do,” he added, with almost a laugh. “Now we will do our 
moving together.” 

Miss Glenny sat over the fire for a long time that evening after 
he had gone downstairs. It was very strange and unbelievable, she 
thought ; but she felt happy, or, at any rate, content ; and yet lurk- 
ing deep down in the bottom of her heart there was just a little dis- 
appointment. Perhaps it was only that imagination and reality 
seldom meet each other with satisfaction. 


III. 


Two or three months went by. They stared at their new ex- 
perience of life a little blankly. The new relationship sat upon 
them awkwardly, though neither would have allowed that it was 
so. And a sort of re-action seemed to overtake them: as if, after 
being near together, they had naturally drawn apart. Mr. Falkland 
evidently felt himself unfitted for the réle of lover, and essayed it 
in a very mild degree. He was neuralgic, too, as was usual with him 
in the spring, and found sleeping difficult without a sedative ; and 
this affected his nerves. He spent three or four evenings in the 
week upstairs. On the other evenings she sat and listened, and 
when half-past nine o’clock struck walked up and down to keep off 
her disappointment. The next morning she knew perfectly that 
he would send up a letter by Snoxall, enquiring after her health, 
regretting that he had not been able to appear the night before, 
and asking her leave to do so that evening. She always sent back 
a happy little note that was like the chirp of a bird; and went 
through the day looking forward with quiet pleasure to the evening. 
Sometimes he dined with her ; but not very often, for when he did 
the time dragged a little, and vaguely they both knew it. More- 
over, he was a trifle dyspeptic, and found that some of the dishes 
Marie prepared with much joy for his delectation did not agree 
with him so well as the plain roast mutton and milk pudding that 
Snoxall knew to be the best and safest food for him. 

Their manner towards each other did not change much with 
their relationship. They called each other by their Christian 
names with a certain embarrassment on her side. When he 
arrived he held her hand a little more expressively than formerly 
and occasionally kissed her cheek, though this was by no means a 
matter of course. It became one on parting, which perhaps showed 
that in her society he warmed up a little. She sewed as industri- 
ously as ever; and, though he sometimes wonderingly called it the 
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eternal work to himself, he made no objection to it. They agreed 
not to make definite arrangements for their future till after their 
marriage, which was, of course, to take place in the long vacation. 
They would stay at some quiet place in England, and make their 
plans at leisure. She pleaded for a honeymoon abroad; but 
he told her that he was a bad sailor, and always avoided a crossing 
when he could; moreover, that foreign tood disagreed with him, 
and that he required the long monotonous holiday to brace him up 
for the winter’s work. So she cheerfully pulled down the castle 
in the air she had built with thoughts of a honeymoon up the 
Rhine, and agreed with Mr. Falkland that the country place in 
England would be very nice. 

He did not tell her much about his position or his affairs—not 
that he had any wish to conceal them; but it was one of his 
theories that a man should know everything concerning a woman, 
but concerning himself be reticent. As time went on he showed 
himself a little fidgety, though he was always gentle and courteous. 
And he grew just a shade masterful in his manner, unconsciously 
perhaps ; asking her questions and advising her about the business 
details of her life; and into his advice and comments he puta 
little tone of authority that made her feel she was no longer a free 
woman. It would have been sweet enough if there had been com- 
pensations. It was sweet as it was at first; but gradually she 
learnt, though she did not resent it, to feel just a little impatient ; 
and the sense of disappointment that had dawned on the first 
night of her engagement came back. Once or twice she felt 
that he was beginning to regard her as a responsibility: one he 
had taken upon himself in a friendly fashion, yet accepted rather 
seriously. She thought it absurd to be so serious. Why couldn't 
he love her, and laugh sometimes, and be content? She was not 
old—certainly not old for him. She was at an age at which many 
women are loved well. Besides, the number of her years would 
always be less than his, and if she were not very wise or intellectual 
she was pretty (with pleasant vanity, she knew it), and she was 
sweet and bright—the sort of woman many a man older than her- 
self might have been foolish about, and for the foolishness she hun- 
gered and thirsted. She wanted to be told that he loved her, to 
be praised, and flattered a little bit, to be called by the names that 
other men, even middle-aged men, called the women they cared for, 
though the women too were middle-aged. She wanted to do little 
services for him—to wait upon him, to make things for him with 
her hands, to devise little surprises for him in her heart ; above 
all, to castle-build with him about the future. But gradually all 
these longings and the unconscious hopes of which they were born 
died away, and there succeeded a restless feeling, an idea that while 
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they sat between four walls it would always be the same. She 
thought of far-off places, and wished she could drag him to them 
—then it would be different. But there he sat—polite, discreet, 
and rather silent—the man with whom was written the history of 
her future. A vision of what that future would probably be like 
grew upon her—its monotony; its lack of freedom, of indi- 
viduality ; and (though she was far too loyal to own it even to her- 
self) its dulness. 

He talked to her about his work, sometimes ; but his manner of 
doing so was different from that of the first days. It was done as if 
to educate her, or reluctantly, as if it bored him. Once or twice 
he hardly said a word during the whole evening ; and she never 
dreamt that he felt ill and tired, for anything on her part that 
implied this he treated coldly. She almost learnt to think that 
he was free from the aches and wearinesses to which all mortal flesh 
is heir—simply because he so seldom would own to any knowledge 
of them. Thus it was borne in upon her slowly that there was no 
romance in this marriage, but that it would be almost of the nature 
of a business arrangement, a matter of expediency undertaken 
because it seemed absurd that two lone people should each have a 
separate home when one would suffice. There were times when 
she felt that he looked at her a little ruefully: as though he had 
entered upon the present state of things too precipitately. She would 
have got up and set him free, but that her courage failed her and 
her compassion came in—for she felt that he must be more lonely 
than he realized. She meant to make his life better—he didn’t 
know it; but it was going to be happier and brighter. 

The day of the marriage drew near. The wedding was to be a 
very quiet one. They were to go back to the Gilbertsons to lunch 
after the ceremony. Mrs. Gilbertson had insisted on this, taking 
some little credit to herself for having brought them together. The 
Rev. John Barlow was coming up from his Dorsetshire Vicarage to 
tie the knot. 

“Jack doesn’t believe in matrimony, I fear,” Mr. Falkland said ; 
“but we are such old friends that I felt he ought to see me through.” 

“Yes,” and Miss Glenny looked up with the smile that had been 
rather rare lately: “I am glad he is to marry us. It will bind up 
your past with our future.” He put his hand on hers for a moment, 
and looked at her affectionately. He was fond of her in his quiet 
way; but excitement was not in him. Moreover, the coming change 
in his life bothered him a good deal—perplexed and worried him. 
He did not like changes ; he was not used to them; he was shy of 
attempting new things, of experiments; and sometimes he wondered 
why he had brought all this upon himself. He had thought of 
giving up the Wargrave rooms and his flat; but to think about a 
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thing and to do it were different. He was essentially a contempla- 
tive man, and the thought that he was literally bringing about a 
revolution in his quiet life appalled him. 

“T have got some trinkets for you,” he said that evening; “but 
I will give them to you—afterwards. They belonged to my mother. 
I only thought of them to-day, when I was in Laughton’s office 
looking over the settlement. Would you care to have them?” 

“T should care for anything that you gave me,” she answered ; 
“and of coirse I shall value anything that was your mother’s.” 
He pushed back her hair when he wished her good-night, and 
kissed her forehead. 

“My poor hair,” she said, ruefully; and looked in the glass at 
the little grey tuft. 

“I like it,” he said. “It makes me feel that we are a sober, 
sensible couple. I am afraid it is no use pretending that we are 
young. Good-night, dear.” She was happier after that good-bye 
than she had been for some time. 

Mr. Barlow arrived the morning before the marriage. 

“Well, old man, here’s the executioner,” he said, cheerily, when 
his friend met him at the station; and then he repented his words, 
for Mr. Falkland was looking dreadfully ill. He had not slept for 
two or three nights; and all the previous one he had lain awake 
realizing with ghastly clearness that for the rest of his days he 
was going to be bound to a woman who sat on the other side of 
a fireplace sewing, and that his movements, if they were not to be 
controlled by her, must, at any rate, be guided by considerations for 
her. It made his spirits horrible. Nothing did him any good but 
smoking, and his smoking days were virtually coming to an end. 
There would be no more long drowsy evenings by the open window, 
or in the winter, beside the fire, with a lamp on the other side, and 
a book on his knee, and a pipe in his mouth. Then he discovered 
that, though she had a delightful smile, there was not much variety 
in her companionship. She was always and for ever the same. 
There was no unexpectedness in her except in her longing to start 
off now and then to foreign lands; and this, he felt, was not a 
desirable peculiarity, since he preferred staying in his own country. 
It would all come right, he supposed; but last night, and this last 
day, the thought of the terrible togetherness of matrimony was like 
a nightmare to him. Mr. Barlow's talk did not make him feel 
more lively. 

“You don’t look very fit, old man,” he said. “Why did you do 
it? You have got on well enough without a wife all these years. 
What possessed you to tie yourself up to one now? You will never 
be able to kick off your shoes and leave them on the hearthrug 
again. 
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“You have not seen Margaret yet—she is very sensible.” 

“Sensible! Then your meals will become a mere waste of time: 
you will have to talk at them, instead of reading. Great mistake 
to marry a sensible woman. Better break it off while there is yet 
time, and find a merely pretty one you can snub into your own 
ways. Well, I am going to leave you now for the rest of the day. 
What time shall we meet this evening ?” 

“T thought we would dine together at the Club.” 

“T would rather come to the flat, and have our bit of food 
together there for the last time. It will be quieter.” 

“ All right,” Mr. Falkland answered. “I will telegraph to Snoxall 
to be ready for us. Come early if you can. I should like to take 
you in to see Margaret.” 

“No: not to-night. I shall only turn up just in time for dinner, 
and not fit to pay my respects to a lady. Besides, I want you to 
myself for the last hours of your existence worth mentioning.” 

“T think she would like to see you.” 

“Not to-day. She will have plenty to do, and I hope to know 
her well in the future. Well, good-bye, old man. I wish you had 
been coming to Switzerland with me this autumn. A little climb- 
ing would have done you a world of good.” 

Mr. Falkland felt as he walked on that never before had there 
been so dreary a bridegroom. Then it struck him that this de- 
pression was all caused by the accursed neuralgia and sleeplessness. 
A doctor might have put him to rights with a few tonics, sufficiently 
at any rate, to make him a less dreary companion for the next fort- 
night. It might not be too late even now. He stopped a hansom 
and drove to Harley Street. 

The doctor was at home. He did not appear to think that much 
was the matter with Mr. Falkland. 

“You want a change,” he said. “If you could go abroad for a 
month or two, with a cheerful companion of your own sex, you 
would probably find yourself quite well again.” 

“TI have been making arrangements to live in the country and 
to come up every day.” 

“A mistake,” the doctor answered decisively. “You will find 
the wear and tear of the daily journey try you a good deal, and the 
dead leaves and monotony of the country in winter will depress 
you. London is the best place for a temperament like yours.” 

“T am going to marry—” Mr. Falkland said, half-hesitating. 

“ Humph.” 


“Or I might have gone to Switzerland with an old friend this 
autumn.” 


“That would have been excellent—far better than marriage.” 
“Tt is too late to put it off,’ Mr. Falkland said; and felt bewil- 
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dered as he walked away. For, if he was not to live in the country, 
why was he doing it at all? It was because Miss Glenny—because 
they both—had wanted to get away from London that they had 
agreed to marry. But, if he was forced to stay in London, naturally 
she must do so too; and she might be sorry. It was very puzzling. 
He felt as if he were selling his freedom for a mess of pottage: 
worse—as if, for no reason at all, he were giving himself to a 
gaoler, a gentle kindly one, but still a gaoler, who would hold the 
key that made his life a prison. But it was too late to alter things. 
The marriage must go on. He determined not to tell her what the 
doctor had said, lest he should make her uncomfortable. But he 
felt strongly that this was beguiling her into marriage under false 
pretences, and entering upon it himself under conditions for which 
he had not bargained. 

He went to tea alone with her for the last time. As if fate were 
determined to pile things up, something had gone wrong of a 
business nature in the afternoon, and added to his worry. He 
knew that he ought to be in London for the next day or two, and 
going away on a honeymoon was inconvenient. It made him 
quietly impatient even to think of it. But he felt that it would be 
so discouteous to her to put it off, and he hated discourtesy. So he 
did not say a word to Miss Glenny about the matters that were 
troubling him; but his manner was pre-occupied and abrupt, and, 
though she tried not to show it, she was hurt. It was almost a 
relief when he rose to go. Then she struggled with the situation. 

“George,” she said, “my dress came home this afternoon. It 
looks subdued and proper—a sober grey silk for your spinster of 
sober years turned bride.” 

“That's right,” he said; and looked at her absently through his 
pince-nez. There was no enthusiasm in his voice. 

“Ts Mr. Barlow coming to see me this evening ?” 

“No: he thought you might like to be left alone.” Perhaps his 
voice betrayed something ; for she asked quickly— 

“Ts he sorry that you are going to be married ?” 

“ He didn’t say so,” Mr. Falkland answered, cautiously ; “but it 
would be natural, I suppose. He had had an idea that we—he and 
I—might have gone to Switzerland this autumn and done some 
climbing.” 

“You told me you didn’t like going abroad,” she said, with some- 
thing like dismay. 

“Not your sort of going abroad,” he answered. “We should 
have smoked and walked all day.” 

“T could walk all day, and should like it.” 

“Two men get about better.” The clock on the mantelpiece 
struck seven. “Look here: I must be off That old chap will be 
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back soon.” His face lighted up as he spoke of his friend. “I 
daresay we shall talk half through the night.” 

“We never talk very much,” she said. He hesitated for a 
moment, as if puzzled. 

“He and I have been friends so long—and—well, I think two 
men have always more to say to each other than a man and a 
woman. They have more things in common.” He looked at the 
clock as he spoke, as if anxious to get away. Then suddenly she 
put out her hands to him. 

“George,” she said, “are you sure that you want to be married— 
that you care about me? I am not very happy,” she added 
piteously; and the tears came into her eyes. 

“Why, what is the matter?” he asked, surprised and afraid lest 
she were going to make a scene. 

“ Nothing—nothing,” she said; and his calmness made her 
ashamed of her vehemence. “Only, sometimes I think we are 
making a mistake—that we should have been wiser to have gone 
on living in our respective flats, or in two cottages in the country 
a little apart from each other—just seeing each other sometimes, as 
we did last winter.” He looked at her wonderingly. Was she, too, 
repenting ? 

“Tt'll be better to go through with it now,” he said, as much to 
himself as to her. “1 daresay it will be all right.” 

“Tt would be better to break it off, even now, if. , 

“No”—but there was a little hesitation in his voice—‘ No: we 
are not children. We shall get along all right, I expect.” 

“Someone have arrived for Monsieur,” Marie said, entering. 
“Monsieur Snoxall want to tell you——” 

“T am coming,” he said, quickly. He seemed thankful for the 
chance given him to escape. He shook hands with Margaret, and 
then, as if on second thoughts, kissed her hurriedly, and went down- 
stairs. 

When he had gone she realized that she had said good-bye to 
him for the last time—that to-morrow would be their wedding-day. 
He had forgotten to say anything tender about it. She re- 
membered the night before her sister was married. The bride- 
groom had to go back to the country inn at which he was staying. 
Before he started he and her sister had stood in the moonlight for 
a moment outside the little door that opened on to a short cut 
across the field. “Good-bye, my darling,” that lover had said: 
“it will never be good-bye any more”: and he took her in his 
arms and kissed her, and did not care one single straw whether 
Margaret witnessed it or not. And when he had gone a step or 
two he came back and kissed her again, and called her en- 
dearing names, and swore to make her happy all her days, and 
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told her that he should count the hours till the morning, and then, 
as if with a mighty effort, drew himself away and disappeared 
quickly along the pathway. 

Her own parting to-night had been different. She felt as if 
Mr. Falkland had grown tired of the engagement—as if he were 
carrying it out merely from a sense of duty? “We had better 
go through with it now,” he had said. Perhaps he regarded 
it as an obligation he could not shirk, an arrangement it would be 
foolish to alter. And for this she was changing her whole life. She 
was giving him her freedom; and her freedom had been very 
precious to her. She had liked the sense of her own irresponsi- 
bility so much—the knowledge that no one could question her 
or call her to task for her goings out and comings in, or ask her to 
give an account of her time. But this would never be again: 
her wings were clipped. He had shown her quietly, but quite 
plainly, that henceforth her life would be shaped by him, and 
not by her own fancy. Always in future there would be, “Can I 
do this ?” and “I have done so-and-so.” She felt a little desperate, 
and almost frightened at the thought of the fate that to-morrow 
would overtake her. She had loved George Falkland at the be- 
ginning of their engagement; she had been prepared to love him 
very much, had he expected it; and this would have made the 
monotony of the life that was coming sweet. She could have 
delighted in his tyranny had she been sure that he loved her. 

“But that is what I do not feel,” she said to herself as she sat 
over the empty fireplace, with the pot of meadow-sweet in front of 
it. “If I could only think that he cared, I wouldn’t mind what he 
did.” She broke down and sobbed, and felt lonely and helpless. 
It was a nice prelude to a wedding-day. She crept over to the 
sofa, and put her head down into the pillow and lay very still. 
Presently she heard the street door below open and shut, and 
a faint hope took possession of her that he was coming back, 
But she waited, listening, and dabbing her tears away, while the 
clock ticked on three minutes. Then Marie came in with a tray 
on which was a little modest meal—her last one alone. 

“Voila, Madame: votre diner. Monsieur le pasteur has just 
arrived en bas. Monsieur Snoxall tell me they like each other very, 
very much, and Monsieur le pasteur is very sorry that Monsieur 
Falkland should get married. He never believe in marriage. Ah, 
it is a pity that Monsieur and Madame are going to the country 
to live; for Monsieur Snoxall say it is never good for Monsieur 
Falkland, and he get unhappy there. Madame want to be alone ? 
I will go.” 

Miss Glenny sat looking at her dinner. She did not want to eat 
it. She got up and walked slowly round the room in which she 
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had lived so long. Her life in it had come to anend. She stood 
before the little square table on which the silver ornaments were 
usually arranged. It was bare now; for they had been packed. 
There was a door leading from the drawing-room into her bed- 
room. She opened it and looked in. Over the back of a chair 
was her wedding dress. She remembered reading somewhere an 
account, more picturesque than accurate, of the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and of how, the night before, the black velvet dress 
in which she was to be beheaded was laid across a chair, just as 
this grey wedding dress was now. 

Beside the bed there was a large canvas-covered trunk. It was 
open; and on the end towards her there were still the labels denot- 
ing foreign travel. There was one of the hotel at Eu. She 
thought of the table dhéte. Perhaps the commercial travellers 
were sitting round it now, telling their stories. In imagination she 
went along the roads in the forest again, till she came to the sign- 
post pointing the way to the farm. It was at this time of year that 
she had gone there: the late cherries in the autumn would be hang- 
ing ripe and red. How free she had been—how unfettered. The 
wide world had been her very own—and she would never know 
that wonderful feeling again. She had “to go through” with her 
marriage. She wrenched her thoughts away from it, and looked at 
the other label on her box. It was one of the hotel at Rouen. She 
had been very happy there, too, till she went to see the pepper-pot- 
shaped prison in which poor Joan had been tortured, and the old 
square in which she had been burnt. She remembered standing in a 
corner of the square shivering and mechanically stopping her ears 
as if through all the centuries she could hear a shriek. She hated 
Rouen after that, and went on by next train to Havre; and there 
she had stayed in a queer little wooden shanty a mile or two along 
the coast. It looked across to Trouville; and suddenly one morn- 
ing she determined to go there. In an hour she had departed on 
her way; but changed her mind, and went to Honfleur instead. 

There would be none of these vagaries in future. Life would be 
ordered quite differently, and according to the will of a man who 
had never for a moment let himself go or led her to believe he loved 
her better than the whole world ; and only for the man who did this 
was her freedom worth giving up. Then a great tenderness came 
over her, and she understood him. He wanted to be alone; he wanted 
to go on living the life that for forty-four years has been his, that 
he had grown used to, that suited him above all others; and he had 
unwittingly been drawn into this engagement with her, and was too 
honourable a man to shirk it, and too kind a one to let her know 
the rebellion in his heart. She thought of his flat and his untidy 
tobacco-scented sitting-room. She had not seen it many times ; but 
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she felt that it was very precious to him; yet that it would not 
exist—neither that nor the like of it—in his future. It would 
have gone against all her instincts to have had a room like that in 
a well-kept house over which she presided. There swept in upon 
her like an avalanche a tide of sympathy with him, of understand- 
ing of the wrench to-morrow would be to him, the wrench away 
from his old life, the books and the silence, the comfort and the 
restful loneliness. 

She looked at the trunk again ; it was ready packed. All things 
were in it that she would want if, for instance, she were starting for 
Normandy. There would be nothing to do but to close and lock it. 
Her travelling-cloak and hat were on the table at the foot of the bed. 
How wonderful it would be to dart off into the open once more— 
free—free. It was just eight o’clock. At 8.50 the train for Dieppe 
left Victoria. She felt herself tremble from head to foot. Did a 
bird feel like that before it took wing? She went towards the 
trunk. There was some muslin on the bed. She put it softly 
over the wedding dress on the chair—— 


IV. 


Downstairs the two men sat at their dinner. Mr. Barlow's 
spirits were not as good as in the morning, and his talk was graver. 
He apologized for his jokes: they had not been in very good taste, 
he said. “ And I’m sure the lady is charming; let’s drink her health. 
I shall miss you, of course. A man is never the same after he is 
married.” 


“You were the same.” 

“ Don’t let’s talk of that,” Mr. Barlow said, with a shudder: and 
he put down his wine untasted. “Those years were an awful 
mistake: you never knew their history.” 

“No,” Mr. Falkland answered: “I never liked to ask you 
questions.” While he spoke he listened absently to some wheels 
that had stopped at the house a minute before, and now turned 
round and went off into the distance. 

“T think I should like to tell you about it,” Mr. Barlow said ; 
“and I would rather do so now, before you have a wife, to whom 
you may feel inclined to repeat confidences.” 

It was late when they had finished their talk, and Mr. Falkland 
felt no better for it. When his friend had gone to his room he sat 
by the empty fireplace, as Miss Glenny had done by hers; and 
then got up and walked round his room, looking longingly at every 
familiar thing it held; and he felt, as she had known he did, that he 
was giving away his quiet, his books,—that he was changing his 
whole life for an idea, a mere speculation. Moreover, he was 
about to make himself responsible for another's portion of hap- 
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piness, and he might fail to give her any. He wondered how 
he could have been so rash. In the past winter, when they 
were merely friends, they had each been content: why had he 
altered things? It had been pleasant enough to go upstairs and 
watch her bending over her work and to think of many things of 
which it was unnecessary to speak—pleasant to come back to 
the quiet. To-morrow he was going out of the quiet, and would 
never come back to it again. For ever in the future there would 
be a human being with him, tied to him, belonging to him, 
looking to him, taking her portion of weal or woe, as it was given 
to him to deal it out. He felt ashamed of having broken in upon 
her peaceful life. “She is a dear woman,” he said to himself, “and 
enjoyed her life in her own way: what a fool I was to meddle with 
it. We shall neither of us be the better for what we are going to 
do—we have been used to freedom too long.” 

It was past midnight. Mr. Falkland got up desperately and 
went to his room, but he was staring wide-awake with the know- 
ledge that slowly and surely neuralgia was coming to torment him 
through the long dark hours. “I must stop this at any price,” he 
thought, “even at the risk of a headache to-morrow.” He took 
a bottle from a shelf, and poured a dose into a glass, thinking, 
while he did so, of Jack Barlow’s story, which flashed back vividly 
upon him. “It will be all right,” he thought as he turned on his 
pillow and drowsiness overtook him. “At any rate, we shall get a 
little spell of the country—and afterwards—afterwards——” Then 
the greyness came and gathered over him. 


There was a knock at Miss Glenny’s door at eight o’clock next 
morning. When Marie opened it she found Snoxall trembling 
and agitated. 

“Where is Mademoiselle?” he asked. The old woman put her 
hands back with a motion of despair. 

“ Monsieur, I do not know. She is not here.” 

“Not here! I must find her directly,” Snoxall said: and Marie 
saw that there were tears in his eyes. “Where is she? Something 
has happened ss 

“TI do not know,” Marie repeated too bewildered to notice this 
manner. “She went away in a cab last night, with a big box on 
the top—it is extraordinaire. But of course Monsieur——” 

“Marie,” said Snoxall, in a scared voice, and touched her arm, 
“ Monsieur is dead,” 


Lucy CLIFFORD, 
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Tue Life and Work of John Ruskin * is a thing of beauty. In 
this respect it is as becomes a book upon the author of, and by a 
disciple of the author of, those volumes “bound in moulded slabs 
of pure chocolate” whose broad margins and noble-looking printed 
pages have given the first impression of Ruskin to many besides 
the accomplished daughter of the house in Young Street. Mr. 
Collingwood’s faithfulness and loving care are exhibited at every 
turn. Whatsoever could be done by industry and mechanical 
skill to make these two volumes a monument worthy of the man, 
admiration for whom generally turns to reverence, has been done 
by Mr. Collingwood and those who have assisted him. There is no 
perfunctoriness. The frontispiece,a chromo-lithograph facsimile of 
a water-colour portrait of himself by Mr. Ruskin, is a triumph of that 
particular process. Other portraits are added, and other drawings, 
selected as illustrating the development of Mr. Ruskin’s artistic 
style. Then, each volume has appended to it a chronology, an 
elaborate route-map of the period of which it is the record ; each, 
also, a bibliography, and a catalogue of drawings ; and there is an 
index that happened, it is true, to fail us on the particular trivial 
point upon which we turned to it, yet is, no doubt, full enough for 
all practical purposes. We do not expound the excellence of the 
externals to contrast them with the body of the work. Upon it 
labour and reverential care have been spent in still greater measure. 
Any one, especially one intimately acquainted with Mr. Ruskin’s 
writings, will understand that Mr. Collingwood, privileged in a 
long acquaintance with the man, for twenty years the assistant of 
his schemes, and already his biographer in little, found, when he 
came to compile this larger Life, that research and added industry 
and application to new sources of information were the demands 
of his task. Were it not possible to say that Mr. Collingwood has 
done more than fulfil these demands, it would be no little triumph 
with which to credit him. 

The most has not been said of this Life, however, when we 


* The Life and Work of John Ruskin. By W. G. Collingwood, Two volumes, 
Methuen & Co, 
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have admired the elegance of its “ get-up,” and have acknowledged 
our indebtedness to its author for recruiting and marshalling “facts” 
where previously there was only a phantom array. The thing is 
done with a skill which, if one measures it, as one should, with the 
line of the difticulties, will be seen to be very great. The less com- 
plicated period which ended with the conclusion of Modern Painters 
is kept well in hand. If the volume which treats of Mr. Ruskin as. 
what his biographer calls Hermit and Heretic, and Professor and 
Prophet, is more “spotty” and “all-over-ish” (to apply to literary 
treatment the effective jargon of the studio), the most thorough- 
going disciple of the Master—Ruskin called Carlyle “ Master,” one is. 
sorry to hear—must confess that the heretical and prophetic period 
itself was a little “all-over-ish.” Certainly it presents, and, indeed 
the whole subject presents, dangers for the unwary. Mr. Colling- 
wood’s taste is unerring, and his judgment almost as unerring as. 
his taste. He champions the Prophet loyally, without inviting any 
trampling on the tail of his mantle. In a case such as this, to hold 
a brief temperately is wiser than to affect a judicial calm. “You 
cannot judge with judgment if you have not the sun in your spirit 
and passion in your heart,” is a saying of Mr. Ruskin. Without a 
very passion of admiration, or love, or observation, or condemnation, 
you can never reach to great biography. Mr. Collingwood, however, 
makes no attempt to be a great biographer. His book is strictly 
what it professes to be—a record of the life and work of Ruskin. It 
is no portrait wherein the imagination of the artist working upon the 
personality of his subject has produced a great and enduring picture. 
Mrs. Ritchie’s charming impressionist sketch is a more warm and 
palpitating and rounded and living thing than this laborious 
biography. Nevertheless, this had to be done sooner or later— 
perhaps later had been better—; and the wise reticence and the 
care with which Mr. Collingwood has accomplished his work as a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water are deserving of our gratitude 
and praise. 

Mr. Ruskin is an influence, and you cannot write the life of an 
influence. To dot the i’s and stroke the t’s of his teaching is to 
rob it at once of its charm and its value. His father—a shrewd 
man—said that he should have been a bishop, meaning that for 
him there lay a moral in everything. He did not mean—at any 
rate, we who repeat the saying do not mean—that his teaching is 
systematic. Mr. Ruskin is an idealist ; not less so because his roots 
are struck in common sense. The opposition to him comes—not 
from a sense in us of the impossibility of that which he preaches: 
that could be forgiven ; but—because of the impractibility of it, or, 
rather, the impractibility of it unless through a sacrifice, absurd and 


unthinkable, for which, nevertheless, he makes a successful appeal 
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to conscience. It is usual to say that Mr. Ruskin is discredited as an 
art-critic—and no doubt he is inasmuch as other art-critics agree in 
condemning him. These other art-critics, however, learned and ele- 
gant and delightfully cocksure, and by no means mealy-mouthed 
many of them, are not so very amicable among themselves that any 
one of them should lay great stress upon discredit on these terms. 
One thing happily realized now is that the critic of painting must 
have some acquaintance with the practice; and this Life proves, if 
proof were needed, that Mr. Ruskin’s practice is not mean. He was 
only nineteen—to give an example of the practical side of a man to 
whom what might be called the rhetoric of ethics in his blood was 
a temptation to write in the air—when he was given the last word 
in the old discussion on the perspective of verticals. Where he 
foreshadowed reputations he was not less successful than art-critics 
are generally. If he fail us in his principles of art, it is because he 
has made them coincide with his principles of life. Pictures and 
buildings, no less than all things else in the world, have ministered 
to his instinct to teach. Even as a novelist gilds the world with 
romance, Mr. Ruskin, by a glorious alchemy, turns all things in it 
to moral significance. 

Somewhere or other in his book—we forget in what connection 
—Mr. Collingwood says that Mr. Ruskin ought to have written 
novels. To our minds there never was a great author less fitted 
than he to be a novelist. One can imagine how eloquently he 
would have taught that he who ruled his spirit is greater than 
he who took a city. “He is certainly not so interesting to his 
fellow creatures, especially to women,” says Elsinora, in The Mar- 
plot. “And so many of the people who do succeed in ruling their 
spirits are disappointing because their kingdoms are so small.” 
Yet Elsinora, in the story, died of the ruling of her spirit. 
Elsinora, in Mr. Ruskin’s story, would have mortified herself of it 
daily. To him the shame, the greatness, all the possibilities of 
life, appeal ; the irony of life, never; and appreciation of the irony 
of it is the breath of fiction. It is the breath of the novel* from 
which we have quoted. The Marplot has been published for some 
months now; and we should like to pick a bone with the critics 
who have reviewed it for leaving it to happy accident to put it in 
our way. Its merits ought to be proclaimed from the house-tops. 
Certainly, there is scarce a novel come into our hands for long that 
we should not as readily have missed. Mr. Lysaght begins baldly, 
almost amateurishly; but he comes up to high level hand over 
hand. He makes hair-breadth ‘scapes, ’tis true. There are 
times when Melodrama seems about to take him for her own. 
Some readers of novels are for ever seeking that the characters 


* The Marplot. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. Three volumes. Macmillan & Co. 
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should justify their conduct. That is nothing. That the author 
should justify himself in making his characters act as they do is 
all-important; and Mr. Lysaght is often in hard case to justify 
himself. Nor does he make the most of his characters and situa- 
tions always. In that fault, however, is the secret of his success. 
The careless ease and seeming unconsciousness in the telling of 
the story give it its flavour. The author keeps a cool head and 
eludes melodrama. Tragedy is the end of it all; the spirit of 
comedy is present throughout. Life may not look back or for- 
wards. It is enough that we are. To-morrow we may die, 
heroically or shamefully; most likely we shall not. Sometimes 
the comedy will be spoiled, as was Humphry Wrixon’s. As a 
rule it will work out well enough. Whether it does or not, it 
is strange and comical; never so comical as in the light of the 
tragedy. Elsinora fired Dick Malory, boyishly enthusiastic for 
the heroic, with thoughts of finding the subject for his first 
great work in sculpture in the cause of her country. It was to 
represent Erin parting with her children, who were about to be 


driven into exile, or England, nobly generous, giving her back 
her children. 


‘*He subsequently mentioned the subject casually in one of his letters to 
Humphry, and Humphry approved it, with the comment that a work which 
claimed to represent the national sentiment would be incomplete without the 
presence of the domestic pet of the national hearth; he thought that if the 
statue of Erin should be equestrian or rather pig-mounted it might take rank as 
a companion work of art with Europa and the Bull, or Una and the Lion.” 


Yet in the end Humphry’s old eyes are filled with tears for 
the collapse of his comedy in the tragedy that arose out of these 
heroics. Humour, some wit, a strong, reserved sentiment, a very 
straight outlook and speech upon life, and over all the scintil- 
lation of this fine appreciation of the irony of things ;—all these 
qualities are to be found in this very distinguished novel. We are 
tempted to quote a rather long passage in support of the praise we 
have lavished upon it. Let it be understood that poor Mr. Clovis 
Cloudesley Shovel has returned from being rejected by Margaret 
Longfield ignominiously. To him Humphry :— 


*** You have been walking early, Mr. Shovel. You look extremely well this 
morning. I hope you have enjoyed yourself.’ 

‘Oh yes, extremely,’ answered Clovis, nervously. ‘It is indeed a beautiful 
morning ; the birds have been singing very sweetly.’ 

‘Very. You sing yourself, do you not, Mr. Shovel? We have enjoyed your 
playing ; but you have not yet sung to us.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Clovis, earnestly, ‘I do not sing at all. My poor father, it is 
true, used to sing—he was a very successful singer of comic songs. But I have 
none of his talent.’ 

‘It has found expression in another form, sir.’ Humphry chuckled inwardly ; 
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this information had suddenly given him the secret of the humour of the son’s 
countenance. ‘ By the way, do you happen to know where Dick has gone?’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ replied Clovis. 

‘Mr. Shovel!’ said Humphry, solemnly, ‘you are a young man with talent, 
and therefore likely to be attractive to the other sex. Let me, as a friend, give 
you a word of warning: do not suffer yourself to be entangled with women.’ 
Clovis blushed crimson ; he fancied Humphry must have some suspicion of his 
love for Margaret. 

‘Indeed, I have no hope-—no intention,’ he stammered. 

‘ They lay snares for you, sir, when you least suspect them.’ Clovis felt that 
he was being lectured ; but Humphry was thinking of Dick, and seeking solace 
in expressing his views. 

‘And be very careful, Mr. Shovel, about falling in love. Above all, do not 
idealise women. The ideal of woman is the blossom of the tree ; the realisation is 
its fruit. The lovely wild-apple blossom turns to a fruit which sets the teeth on 
edge ; the fruit of the may-flower is a husk. Let your expectation be humble, 
and you will be pleasantly rewarded. Nature again gives us an illustration. 
Your trivial vine-blossom turns to the cluster which yields you wine ; the poor 
tlower of ‘the vegetable-marrow is converted to a noble companion for the 
autumnal joint, The only part we can play properly in life is comedy. The 
vegetable-marrow is a comedian ; it has no desire to be heroic ; there is no striving 
for romance in its flower; but look at the fruit! and think of the dignity it 
achieves in the third act. Your crab-tree, on the other hand, is a worthless 
actor which essays the romantic and ends in anti-climax.’ 

‘But some women, sir,’ said Clovis, more boldly, and thinking of Margaret, 
‘excel any ideal we can form—they are angels.’ 

‘ Angels! yes, one ina thousand ; and then you have to wrestle with her like 
Jacob, and the,chances are that you will be thrown.’ 

‘Indeed, I have no intention of marrying, sir,’ said Clovis. 

‘You are wise ; for if you idealise the wrong woman, you have disappointment, 
and if the right one, disappointment also, for she will probably be out of reach.’ 

Clovis sighed. ‘ He need not marry ; but the ideal is his own,’ he said. 

‘Certainly, let him keep his ideal if he likes. The blossom belongs to him who 
loves it best; the fruit is his who happens to own the garden.’ Talking had 
relieved Humphry, and the sound of the breakfast-bell almost restored his 
equanimity. ‘I have been much interested in your views,’ he said. ‘ Come, let 
us go to breakfast. I have just received some very choice Norwegian anchovies in 
juniper, and I have instructed Mrs. Collop in the serving of lax, which is to 
accompany them, and which I think you will find to your taste. A rasher of 
Westphalian bacon will follow.” 

Professor Wintersea joined them as they entered. ‘Mr. Shovel has just been 
giving me his views about women and love, Professor,’ said Humphry. ‘I am 
reminded by them of an opinion I once heard expressed by a peasant lad in 
Wales—the sharpest boy I ever met; he was about fourteen years of age, but a 
philosopher. Amongst other things, he said that it was not his intention to 
marry. ‘Not marry,” we asked him: ‘‘pray why?” ‘‘ No,” he replied : ‘* women 
are painful things.”’ 

‘A very just remark,’ said the Professor.” 


If, as would appear to be the case, this is Mr. Lysaght’s first work, 
he has had the good fortune, unusual in these days, to come to the 
front with a three-volume novel. At present the road to success 
lies through the short story; so markedly, that one is tempted to 
consider how far the persistence of a man’s name before the eyes of 
the public makes him a popular author. The short story, there- 
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fore, is the vogue, and it is the very last literary product that 
should be a vogue. It requires a very rare and separate gift. 
Even where a man has succeeded in the genuine short story there 
may be no proof that it is his right medium. Take, as an example, 
the work of Mr. Gilbert Parker, who has firmly established a claim 
to stand in the front line of the body of young novelists. Certain 
numbers of Pierre and His People showed Mr. Parker in full com- 
mand of the methods of the short story. Others, again, showed 
the methods of the short story unmistakably in command of him. 
And now Mrs. Falchion,* a larger and more ambitious book en- 
tirely, leaves us in a quandary. It is not certain that it has not 
suffered as much as it has gained from its author's practice in 
Pierre and His People. 

We cannot consider that point, however, until we have expressed 
our admiration for this new novel. The plot is so exceedingly com- 
plicated that we could not sketch it here even if we would. Boiled 
down to the uttermost we have this: A woman who has rejected a 
man’s love coming to beg for it after it has vanished. Around that 
motif Mr. Parker has gathered a variety of incidents sufficient to 
stock half-a-dozen novels. Consequently he fulfils the first duty of : he 
story-teller: he arouses our interest. Further, he takes our interest 
in hand and leads it by logical and pertinent ways to satisfaction. 
His touch in portraiture, especially in the case of Mrs. Falchion, is 
broad, and yet as subtle as may be. Sometimes, indeed, the subtlety 
is the result of generalization rather than of direct observation ; 
and, at others, subtlety of any kind is discarded for a strong point. 
Mrs. Falchion’s appearing at the fancy-dress ball as Helen of Troy 
is one such strong point; but, knowing Mrs. Falchion only from 
the author’s description of her, we should doubt if she ever would 
have appeared in that character. Mr. Parker is a little apt, for the 
sake of effect, to sacrifice with one hand the subtlety which the 
other has bestowed. Nevertheless, his character-drawing is firm 
and fine. The dialogue, too, is excellent, showing an advance on 
his previous work—not, indeed, in emotional directness; but, 
certainly—in “fundamental brain work.” Above all, the thing is 
done with a style. It has distinction. 

For that very reason, the point suggested a little way back should 
be interesting. The particular qualities which practice in the short 
story ought to engender are purity of outline and fixedness of 
design. Now the former of these, at any rate, is not exhibited in 
Mrs. Falchion. The novel shows a fine feeling for form; but, as 
well, a sense of the obligation to form, with a consequent laboured- 
ness, and lack of spontaneity. And that is exactly the danger of 
the short story methods when they are assumed deliberately, and 

* Mrs. Falchion. By Gilbert Parker. Two volumes. Methuen & Co. 
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are not found instinctively by the man who has a short story to 
tell. Either the subject will be sought for, or evolved, or manu- 
factured, in accordance with the rules of the game: in which case 
the work becomes artificial ; or, as is the case with Mrs. Falchion, the 
story is forced to take a pre-arranged mould, with the result that 
the work becomes what the painters call “tight.” The worst of it 
is that co-incident with that very often is the flight of humour, or, 
rather, of gaiety ; and gaiety ought to be encouraged by one who 
writes in the singularly grave manner of Mr. Parker. 

Perhaps we are wrong in associating the gravity of the modern 
novel with anything so professional as the vogue of the short story. 
Taking oneself seriously, like democratic sentiment, is a disease, 
not an aberration ; a misfortune, not a back-sliding. It is in the 
air. Art spells its name with a capital A, and then falls down and 
worships. Society laces itself socially as tightly as may be, and 
defends itself in the public prints. If we have one prevailing creed 
it is that there is no One to whom to be responsible; yet the sense 
of responsibility has increased in us tenfold. Or if we admit One, 
it is Humanity, writ large; wherefore, being bits of Humanity, we 
strut about, like a peacock that has a personal dislike of fine 
feathers, but a deep recognition of what is due in fine feathers to 
the peacock tribe. When we were very young we could easily com- 
prehend that a row of cyphers came to nothing; but not so easily 
that if the row were multiplied by six, say, the quotient was nothing 
still. We expected it to be six, at the least. Nowadays, however, 
we are convinced that a few million naughts are naught; where- 
upon, every naught becomes a mighty sum with the thought of it. 
Weare “ poor crocks,” we say, and straightway there is nothing in the 
world so important as our “ poor crockishness.” It is this,very likely, 
that we find reflected in many novels. Jaco Treloar,* for example, 
is written by far too clever a man not to be entertaining. Mr. Pearce 
looks at life from an independent standpoint, and observes things 
that we would not miss. But you should not infer from reading 
Jaco Treloar that the end of a novel is to give pleasure. Cornwall 
is to Mr. Pearce what Thrums is to Mr. Barrie. Well, we are glad 
to have glimpses of a new life, and the ways of Cornish men and 
women have a distinct flavour which Mr. Pearce is keen to catch 
for us. Only, let the reader take it or want it as he pleases. He is 
under no obligation to study Cornwall, such as is laid upon the 
north country youth—or used to be—to wrestle with the doctrine 
of election. Our novelists adopt the scientific method with an 
almost religious fervour. In this novel—to the great merit of 
which we are quite alive—the scientific method is applied in par- 


* Jaco Treloar. By J. H. Pearce. Two Volumes. Methuen and Co. 
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ticular to the character of Jaco Treloar. The result is a subtle 
study of character. Jaco, of the earth, earthy, with her mother in 
her blood and a passion of luscious quality in her breast, arriving 
“along lines simple and sensuous,” at the philosophic conclusion 
which is prepared to hold the good things she had with both her 
hands, is admirably drawn. Equally well-drawn are Sil, and the 
Curate, and Sil’s sister, and Justin. Yet “Tuts! I’ve no patience 
with these people,” was the exclamation of a friend who reads for 
the story only, and threw down Jaco Treloar—to take up the 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, if we mistake not. Such an atti- 
tude is not critical; but it is natural and common. Analysis bores 
one, and we have no patience with the victims of it. The finest 
character in the world would become unbearable if scraped to the 
bone. 

The detective story and the novel of sensation and of adventure, 
then, are likely to last as long as the studies of men and women, 
howsoever subtle, and the art stories, howsoever brilliant techni- 
cally, which are so plentiful nowadays. To many readers, at any 
rate, Mr. Conan Doyle’s The Refugees* will give a livelier pleasure 
than The Marplot or Jaco Treloar or Mrs. Falchion. Mr. Conan 
Doyle has put into his work a great deal of downright hard work. 
It has stuffing of a solid kind, and it has the “carrying-on’ 
quality. In it, also, we detect a slight lowering of the system, a 
touch of the “taking-one-self-seriously” mood. Only in small 
degree, however: The Refugees is a wonderfully racy, bright, en- 
thralling story ; for which let us be thankful. What proportion of 
those who read it with delight will grumble at, or observe even, its 
faults? Its composition is deplorable. Up to the end of the 
second volume, who cares a rush for Adéle? Two-thirds of the 
book are concerned with places and persons whose names are not 
so much as mentioned in the last third. Our interest, at any rate, 
is greatest in those whose affairs are left to take care of themselves 
at the end of the second volume. Further, the diction, although 
never worse than inelegant, is sufficiently ordinary throughout to 
justify us in saying that a little more care—a hundredth part of 
that spent on “ getting up” the subject matter—would have given 
it a value as literature which at present it lacks. 

The space at our command for the notices of fiction is too short 
to allow of our saying more here of Many Inventions than that 
Mr. Kipling shows in it the bestowal of that care in the writing 
which we miss in The Refugees. His style has become much more 
chaste without having lost any of its vigour. We must find room, 
however, to commend Mr. Haddon’s What Ails the House ?+ to all 


* The Refugees: A Tale of Two Continents. By A. Conan Doyle. Three vols. 


Longmans. 


+ What Ails the House? By A. L. Haddon. Three vols. W. H. Allen & Co. 
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who wish a good story. As its title tells, What Ails the House? is 
a tale of mystery, and Mr. Haddon does not produce the key to it 
until the last page. That is much ; but it is not all. The machin- 
ery of the story is extremely original, and the parts are made to 
dovetail with great skill. We should hope that, like all the novels 
in its class, Mr. Haddon’s story will have success. Unlike many in 
its class, it will have deserved it. 

As a usual thing the “mere man” does not take pleasure in a 
purely scientific book. Mr. Saville-Kent’s The Great Barrier Reef 
of Australia* is such a book, but not of the usual kind; and 
to no one, we should think, could it be anything else than en- 
chanting. It isa large quarto, amply fulfilling its claim “ to place 
the reading public generally, and the scientific world in particular, 
in possession of more extensive and accurate information than has 
hitherto been at their disposal, concerning the external features and 
the detailed composition of coral-reefs, as represented by that 
largest existing coral structure, the Great Barrier Reef of Australia; 
also to bring forward evidence bearing upon the opposing theories 
concerning the telluric conditions under which that vast reef origi- 
nated.” It also directs attention “to the harvest-field, rich from 
both a commercial and a scientific standpoint, that this Queensland 
possession constitutes.” The linear measurement of the Great 
Barrier Reef is no less than 1,250 miles, its whole area lying within 
the territorial jurisdiction of Queensland, which exports annually of 
the raw material from the reefs to the value of over £100,000. 
This sum is derived chiefly from the pearl and pearl-shell and 
béche-de-mer fisheries, which are capable of an enormous develop- 
ment; and Mr. Saville-Kent’s book is enhanced in value greatly by 
the addition to the natural-history chapters of those dealing with 
marine industries. What makes this book specially notable, how- 
ever, is its demonstration of the capabilities of photography, and 
photographic processes, for the illustration of the work of biologists. 
Forty-eight of the plates are phototypes, called here photo-mezzo- 
types, and known generally as collotypes. The author does well to 
call attention to the skill with which the London Stereoscopic 
Company has reproduced his photographs ; and he himself deserves 
some credit in the matter, inasmuch as it is evident that he has 
supplied excellent negatives for the purposes of the process. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the beauty of these illustrations ; such as, 
for example, The Crescent Reef and Stags’-Horn Reef. Mr. Saville- 
Kent’s book is not within the power of every pocket ; but there can 
be few libraries that will not possess a copy of it. That being so, 
everyone can take our advice and make a point of seeing it. 


* The Great Barrier Reef of Australia: its Products and Potentialities. 
By W. Saville-Kent. W. H. Allen & Co. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THE NATIONAL REVIEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THE NATIONAL REVIEW, or for letters upon 
such other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


A Word with Mr. Huxley. 


To tHe Epirors or “THe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

In his recent lecture on Evolution and Ethics, Professor Huxley 
writes: ‘The propoundersof. . . the‘ ethics of evolution’. . . adducea 
number of more or less interesting facts and more or less sound arguments 
in favour of the origin of the moral sentiments, in the same way as other 
natural phenomena, by a process of evolution. I have little doubt, for my 
own part, that they are on the right track ; but, as the immoral sentiments 
have no less been evolved, there is, so far, as much natural sanction for 
the one as the other. The thief and the murderer follow nature just as 
much as the philanthropist. Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good 
and evil tendencies of man may have come about ; but in itself it is incom- 
petent to furnish any better reason why what we call good is preferable to 
what we call evil than we had before.” 

Surely there is some contradiction in this. If a study of cosmic evolu- 
tion can explain, to the satisfaction of Mr. Huxley, the “origin ” of “ other 
natural phenomena,” and if, as he admits, the “ propounders of ethics of 
evolution ” are on the right track, may they not find in the very circum- 
stances which have brought about the good and the evil tendencies of man 
a sufficiently cogent reason why we prefer, or are learning to prefer, good to 
evil? What further transcendental reason does Mr. Huxley look for? 
The mere fact that we do prefer, and call good, the rules of social life 
which make for peace and a quiet enjoyment of those goods which the 
laws of society allow us to call ours is a result of the cosmic evolution. 
This moral sentiment has in nature a higher cogency than the immoral 
sentiment of the thief and the murderer. Both sentiments are natural ; 
but the cosmic evolution has given to one a superior claim on the allegi- 
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ance of civilized mankind, which they freely recognize, If we know how 
good tendencies and evil tendencies come about, is there much more to be 
known of them ? 

Certain Evolutionist philosophers have been teaching us that the cosmos 
is a “ pedagogue to virtue ”—to use Mr. Huxley’s admirable phrase. This, 
however, is by no means Mr. Huxley’s opinion. ‘Cosmic nature,” he 
says, “is no school of virtue, but the headquarters of the enemy of ethical 
nature.” This he explains further on: “Social progress means a checking 
of the cosmic process at every step, and the substitution of it for another, 
which may be called the ethical process.” Again: ‘ The practice of that 
which is ethically best—what we call goodness or virtue—involves a course 
of conduct which in all respects is opposed to that which leads to success 
in the cosmic struggle for existence.” Mr. Huxley denounces as a fanatical 
fallacy the opinion “that, because, on the whole, animals and plants have ad- 
vanced in perfection of organization by means of the struggle for existence 
and the consequent survival of the fittest, therefore men in society, men as 
ethical beings, must look to the same process to help them towards perfec- 
tion.” With all respect to the high authority whom I am venturing to criti- 
cize, I beg to point out that this sentence seems to me to make a vast, and 
by no means a universally-admitted, assumption. Has the perfection of 
organization of plants and animals been brought about solely “by the 
struggle for existence and the consequent survival of the fittest”? This, 
I understand, is not admitted ; and, as is well known, it was certainly not 
the opinion of Mr. Darwin himself. However, leaving the biological aspects 
of the question to those more competent to deal with them, I may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether the habits and ethical character of civilized man 
have ever been influenced by the “ survival of the fittest.” The language 
used by Mr. Huxley himself seems to admit this. The weak, he says, are 
not to be “thrust aside” or “trodden down”; but to be “ thrust aside” or 
to be “trodden down” is not equivalent to annihilation. There are, 
without doubt, penalties following on “ unfit ” conduct in social life; but 
they rarely amount to a deprivation of survival. Indeed, there is a good 
deal of survival due to the endowments which philanthropy has prepared 
for the “ unfit.” 

Mr. Huxley is justified in ridiculing the opinion of those (if there be 
any such) who look for an improvement in society from a cause which does 
not exist. In civilized human society the action of natural selection (if 
the term is simply synonymous with progress by reason of the survival of 
the fittest) is set at defiance and is in abeyance. 

Those of us who are interested in the question have read the recent con- 
troversy between Mr. Spencer and the adherents of Weissman. The 
dilemma seems to us to be that, if change in human habit and character is 
due to natural selection alone, and if, as is obvious, survival is rarely, if 
ever, a result of change in habit or in character, a permanent change of 
human character and habit is impossible : a conclusion so opposed to facts 
that it seems to show either that the opinion is erroneous or that some 
other interpretation must be given to the term “ natural selection by the 
survival of the fittest.” This last attempt to escape from the horns of the 
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dilemma will not help us much. If natural selection does not work by 
means of the survival of the fittest, it ceases to be a cause of development. 
Obviously the theory of natural selection, as this term is usually inter- 
preted, is inadequate as an explanation of the formation of human habits 
and sentiments. ‘ 

Mr. Huxley may be right in saying that the evolution of ethical senti- 
ment is due to something altogether at variance with the principle of 
natural selection and survival of the fittest ; but he is hardly fair to some 
of his scientific colleagues in silently identifying natural selection with the 
“cosmic process.” There are other agencies at work. There is in the 
province of human society, at all events, some power capable of building up 
permanent habit and sentiment on actions which are merely profitable or 
pleasant and not conducive either to survival or to non-survival. It is not 
for a layman to say whether that power is heredity. It may well be that 
this is only part of the explanation; but there is surely some working 
principle, part of the cosmic process, of which Mr. Huxley has taken no 
account. 

If Mr. Huxley’s view is correct, does it not require us to introduce some 
supernatural act of creation? If not, on what grounds does he wish to 
describe the influences which are making for an ordered and moralized 
organization of society, as something apart from, independent of, and 
even hostile to, the cosmic process which he has himself done so much to 
explain ? 

It is a matter of some congratulation to the unscientific world that 
Mr. Darwin should have acknowledged his indebtedness to a mere political 
essayist, Mr. Malthus, for an idea which in his hands proved to be a 
master-key to the secrets of nature. The foundation of the great work of 
Adam Smith consists in his conception of the sub-division of labour and 
the organization of mankind in a vast and all-embracing system of free 
exchange of service and of commodities. It is in the free experience 
of this interchange that man is learning to “repudiate the gladia- 
torial theory of existence.” Is not this a part of the cosmic process to 
which we must look as to “a pedagogue to virtue”? Does the analogy 
cast no reflex light on the biological problems over which the conten- 
tions of the learned seem at present somewhat bewildering ? 

Mr. Huxley has the rare art of lucidity even when dealing with the 
abstruse. Otherwise I should have attributed my difficulty in understand- 
ing him to my poverty of wit. I seem to myself at all events to have 
made out that in the view which he presents to us he is not altogether con- 
sistent either with himself or with the “inexorable sequences” in which he 
as much as any other has trained us to believe. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
A Layman, 

London, June 8, 1893. 
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“‘Boom Cities.” 


To tHe Epirors or “Tue Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, — 

Mr, Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Walcot Balestier have familiarized 
English readers with the railway “boomer”; but no writer of note has 
done anything towards exploiting the Pacific Coast ‘ boomer.” 

From Tacoma to Sumas the coast of the State of Washington is lined 
with “boom ” cities. In Oregon there is a similar state of affairs. There 
is certainly no place in the world more given over to the “ boomer” than 
these two States. 

Ever since Horace Greeley uttered his famous aphorism, adventurous 
men have been industrious on the western seaboard of the United States. 
Town-sites were surveyed, and advertised as great railroad termini, that had 
no more excuse for living than an Indian has in the opinion of an 
Arizona cow-boy. Thousands of people flocked in; the prices of town- 
lots and real-estate advanced to extravagantly high rates; buildings 
were erected by hundreds of otherwise sane men; money flowed in plenty for 
a time ; and then came a collapse. Some other location was fixed on by 
rumour as the great “ terminal city,” and the population moved on. The 
deserted town was given over to the few unfortunates who could not get 
away. 

This state of affairs has been going on for three years, is still going on, 
and is likely to goon. There are at present twelve towns on the Puget 
Sound country that are almost entirely deserted. They possess fine 
harbours, fine streets, handsome buildings, and no population worth 
speaking of. A stroll through them gives a traveller a feeling of sadness 
almost akin to despair. Millions of dollars are lying around, utterly 
wasted by their conversion into bricks, mortar, and timber. 

The game is played in this way: Five or six men, with a few thousand 
dollars apiece, form themselves into a Land and Investment Company. 
Then they select a plot of land on the sea-coast, buy it, and get to work 
in earnest, The land is cleared of all its timber; the surveyors lay it out 
into town lots, streets, and wharves ; streets are graded, and planked side- 
walks laid down. Mysterious rumours in the newspapers hint that the 
Great Northern or the Northern Pacific is resolved to reach salt-water at 
the new point. The public “catches on,” and the ‘“‘ boom” begins. ‘The 
old method of swindling the public by maps showing imaginary buildings is 
a thing of the past. The latter-day “ boomers” are ’cuter than their pre- 
decesors. A saw-mill-and-shingle-mill is erected and run; small manu- 
facturers are induced to “ locate ;” and the promoters of the town stoutly 
disavow all intention of “booming” the place. The rush comes all the same. 
Many of the incomers are aware of the true nature of the proposition. 
They know that the town will not stay ; but they hope to be able to make 
their little pile before the “boom” “ busts up.” They are not there to 
stay. Those who get out in time are “shrewd, real-estate men” ; those 
who stay too long are “suckers.” Bit by bit the promoting Company un- 
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loads its lots, and quietly prepares to flit. The small real-estate agents 
keep up the price of land ; some of the “ suckers” show their faith in the 
town by starting industries ; the people begin to ask for incorporation as 
a city, and the “ Company” passes on to new fields. In a few months 
the town is deserted. 

At this moment four cities are claiming to be the “terminal city” of 
the Great Northern Road. Apart from Tacoma, Seattle, and Whatcom, 
there are no cities that have any justification for calling themselves sea- 
ports ; yet there are a dozen cities that are doing so, and they are mightily 
offended if anyone talks facts to them. It is a curious characteristic of 
American life—this wilful blindness to reason. Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia have, beyond doubt, magnificent futures; but this 
building of cities is a weak and puerile proceeding for a new country. 
British Columbia, with incalculable mineral wealth, is content with one 
city on the coast, and has, in consequence, solid and wealthy Vancouver. 
Washington, with equal wealth and greater area, aspires to have a dozen, 
and, in consequence, has become the home of deserted towns. Oregon is 
as bad. Still these two great States offer genuine investments. I have com- 
mended British Columbia as a field for the investment of English capital. 
Despite what I have written in this letter, I now commend Washington 
and Oregon also, The English speculator, however, must bear in mind 
that he isin the “land of the boom.” He must be extremely cautious 
how he handles city property. Tacoma, Portland, Seattle, New What- 
com, and Vancouver are solid cities; but no reliance should be placed in 
real-estate agents of the “boom” order. This Pacific Coast must and 
will be a great country, and investors will reap golden harvests ere long ; 
but I earnestly caution all readers of The National Review to keep away 
from the “ boom cities.” 

Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Locxstey Lucas, 
Washington, May 24, 1893, 


Modern Criticism. 


To rue Eprrors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN ,— 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, when speaking at the Royal Academy Ban- 
quet about two months ago, asked the question, ‘ What is a critic ’” 
He proceeded to solve the problem somewhat after this fashion: A critic 
is a person who provides rules for the artist. The old school of critics has 
disappeared, and the famous “ This will never do” is now only a curious 
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relic of an obsolete method of reviewing. The modern critic (Mr, Stephen 
thinks) is too tolerant. He confounds the proper function of criticism 
with the work of establishing a new religious sect, and, having made an 
idol of his author, burns “ good, strong, stupefying incense.” The con- 
trast which Mr. Stephen points out between the intolerance of the old 
critics and the exceeding tolerance of their modern brethren is, I think, 
fairly obvious. Whether the change is for the better is a question I do 
not propose to enter upon in this letter ; but it does not seem to me that 
the difference is at all fundamental, as Mr. Stephen infers ; and I venture 
to submit that it is one of degree rather than of kind. 

Modern criticism resolves itself into three broad divisions. First, there 
is the subjective method, where personal appreciation forms the nucleus of 
the criticism ; secondly, the objective method, consisting chiefly of literary 
analysis and synthesis; and, thirdly, a method which combines both the 
subjective and the objective processes. Of the three, the first is by far 
the most prevalent to-day. ‘The interest of criticism here,” says Mr. 
Jacobs in his essay on “ In Memoriam,” “ isin the views given out by the 
critic more than in the results reached about the work criticised. We are 
more interested in Matthew Arnold’s view that poetry is the criticism of 
life than the particular author who forms the occasion of the remark.” 

True; and was not the criticism of the Quarterly Reviewer also sub- 
jective? Was it not essentially a personal appreciation, in antithesis to 
the scientific spirit of objective criticism ? 

Although the modern critic falls down and worships, delighting to 
honour his author with adoration and praise, whilst the critic in the 
early years of the century more often regarded his duties as an intellectual 
game of Aunt Sally, both proceed from the same method. Allow, if you 
like, that the sympathies of the modern critic are wider—that he can 
appreciate many divergent schools of thought and style—it remains true 
that the criticism in both cases is subjective. It is “ impressionism ”— 
if you prefer that term. Whether the author be regarded as an idol to 
be enshrined, or an Aunt Sally to be shied at, depends entirely on the 
temperament and the mental idiosyncracies of the critic. 

The disadvantages of this esthetic criticism are obvious. If the critic is 
an intellectual giant, and thoroughly en rapport with his author, then, of 
course, we often gain fresh insight into, and fuller appreciation of, the 
author’s own ideas as seen through the illuminating medium of the 
critic’s mind. Intellectual giants, however, like their physical counter- 
parts, do not abound. The personal “appreciations” of the average 
writer are not remarkable for profound observations, and generally add 
nothing to our knowledge of the author written about. Literary impres- 
sionism is too often only a fine name which covers a multitude of sins— 
e.g., ® smart superficiality of treatment and a straining after cheap para- 
dox. There will possibly in a few years’ time be a re-action in favour of 
the objective and scientific school of criticism ; but may I suggest that a 
compromise between the two schools, such as the critics whom I relegated 
to the third division observe, appears to insure the most serviceable 
method ? 
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The optimism of some of the subjective critics is noteworthy. Take 
for example that able critic Mr. Birrell. He will be found to illustrate 
some of the defects of his school. A broad and generous sympathy is an 
invaluable gift ; but Mr. Birrell’s sympathy is of rather a Pickwickian 
kind. The smile is so very persistent, the geniality so unflagging, that it 
threatens not unfrequently to blunt the critical acumen. Mr. Birrell’s 
attitude towards a favourite author (and he has many) is somewhat like 
this: So-and-so “is such a good fellow that we won’t pay any attention 
to his faults. We enjoy his company too much to bother about his weak 
points.” This may be very commendable from an ethical standpoint ; from 
a critical standpoint it is feeble. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours obediently, 
Artuur Rickerr, 


11, Parker Street, Cambridge, June 4, 1893. 


Capital as Mental and Moral Energy. 


To tHe Eprrors or “ THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

The letter of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, criticising Mr. Mallock’s 
definition of capital, is a remarkable instance of the economic blindness 
of an ordinarily sensible person. We are all ready to acknowledge Mr. 
Jones’s capacity in the art of illustrating the spurious ethics of the gods 
upon the stage ; and when his pictures are interesting and well represented 
in other respects we accept them as illustrative of the common errors of 
pseudo politicians and moralists. We have none of us until now supposed 
that Mr. Jones took himself seriously as an economist, even in his drama 
of The Middleman ; but, after his letter in The National Review, discoursing 
on Mr. Mallock’s saying that capital “is mental and moral energy as 
applied to muscular energy,” we must regard him as pretending to the 
office of an economic teacher, and he must not blame us if we treat him 
accordingly. 

He will probably be surprised to learn that people who have given some 
attention to the study of economic laws regard his letter as proving in 
every line and every word Mr, Mallock’s definition. Mr. Jones might 
have gone further and taken an example from his own personal experience 
that would have still more completely proved the accuracy of Mr. Mallock’s 
definition. Mr. Jones, by the exercise of a considerable amount of mental 
and moral energy, expended in the writing of plays setting forth, with 
more or less accuracy and error, certain moral truths, and, by combining 
this result with the physical energy of scene-shifters’ muscles and actors’ 
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lungs—with a certain proportion of mental and moral energy on the part 
of the actors and the manager thrown in—had accumulated a considerable 
sum of money. This accumulation may be regarded as a mass of accumu- 
lated mental and moral energy. Taking this in his hand, and adding to 
it other mental and moral energy as exhibited in a play designed to cor- 
rect what, in Mr. Jones’s estimation, are certain social vices, he again 
applies his capital to the utilization of the physical energy of the scene- 
shifters and the actors, together with the mental and moral energy of 
the actor thrown in as before; but, inasmuch as the mental and moral 
energy displayed by Mr. Jones was in this instance combined with another 
kind of mental and moral energy in the form of an assumption by him 
of managerial responsibility, his previously accumulated mental and 
moral energy was, to a considerable extent, dissipated. It was not so 
bad a case as that described in his illustration of giving way to a passion 
for letting off fire-balls; but a study of his own case should enable him 
to see that the error in his argument lies in the failure on his part to 
understand that mental and moral energy does not cease to be mental and 
moral energy merely because the practical result tends towards insanity 
and immorality. Capital used improperly does not therefore cease to be 
capital. A hundred thousand pounds discipated on bookmakers does not 
cease to be a hundred thousand pounds; nor would it be more than a 
hundred thousand pounds if it were devoted to the propogation of the 
ethics of Mr. Jones, howsoever admirable they may be from a play-going 
point of view. Mr. Jones’s mental and moral energy does not cease to be 
his capital because he at times may misdirect it; nor did it cease to be 
capital because he made an error of judgment on the occasion referred 
to. It was as much capital although he wasted it, as a scene-shifter’s 
muscle would still be muscle even although he might put up the wrong 
scene at a critical moment through alcoholic obscuration. 

Mr. Jones should pay attention to the last sentence in the paragraph 
he quotes from Mr. Mallock ; and, particularly, before attacking the defi- 
nition he disapproves, he should give us what he conceives to be a more 
accurate one, 

Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Freperick Wicks. 


The Garrick Club, June 14, 1893, 
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